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ETHICAL THOUGHT IN FRANCE SINCE THE WAR 
EMMANUEL LEROUX 


I. BEFORE THE WAR AND AFTER 


HE first years of the twentieth century had witnessed 
the production, in French thought, of a remarkable 
concert of efforts in order to confer upon ethical re- 


searches the positive method which would at last lead the 
way to progress. There were such as put their hope in a soci- 


ology of moral facts: a task that Durkheim endeavored to 
realize all his life long, the urgency and import of which M. 
Lévy-Bruhl laid great stress on in his famous manifesto, and 
from which M. Albert Bayet, at last, drew revolutionary con- 
sequences, not without his two inspirers’ disowning. Others 
pretended to endow ethics with a character of positiveness 
without their being absorbed however by an objective sociolo- 
gy: so did M. Belot, who, in his own way, revived the utili- 
tarian thesis; so did also Frédéric Raub, who, very personally, 
described the complex method that must be followed by a 
modern conscience to reach truth in the ethical range—a posi- 
tive inquiry destined, not to take the place of, but to test the 
inward belief of, the individual. 

Besides this stream of positivism the old tendencies re- 
mained, growing both more precise and more delicate in their 
best representatives. Moral rationalism found a sturdy and 
well-informed defender in the person of M. Parodi. It inspired 
the works of Lapie, the penetrating lectures of a Jacob, the 
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useful essay of moral catechism of M. Lalande. On the other 
hand, among the partisans of religious ethics, some found, in 
the very study of contemporary societies, the most decisive ar- 
gument in favor of their faiths: a theme developed with so 
much eagerness by Paul Bureau and so much virtuosity by 
M. Wilbois. With a superior degree of philosophical penetra- 
tion, Father Laberthonniére strove to establish the existence 
of an indissoluble link between moral life and religious life. 
M. Pradines, at last, a pragmatist without his knowing it, un- 
dertook a criticism of all the former theories, considering them 
as perverted by the prejudice of a contemplative knowledge, 
while all real science is action. 

These technical discussions were far from exhausting the 
field of ethical thought in France before the war. A very in- 
complete idea of this thought would be given, indeed, should 
we neglect to point out the work and the influence of such men 
of letters as Maeterlinck, Barrés, André Gide, Maurras, Pé- 
guy, Claudel, Romain Rolland. Though we lacked a great 
writer then to incarnate the properly socialistic thought, the 
mere enumeration of these names makes us surmise both the 
strength and diversity of the moral streams running through 
the cultivated élite of France before 1914. 

The period we are going to study, though separated from 
the preceding one by four years of a formidable war, could not 
be entirely detached from it, as regards philosophical produc- 
tion. Not that the world-tragedy had no repercussion in the 
spiritual domain, but its effects, undoubtedly most powerful in 
the inward life of many individuals and most fruitful in the 
range of literary creation, do not seem until now to have given 
birth to an original system, not even to really new ethics. The 
war, however, could not fail to affect the moral sentiments and 
judgments of the French. But these modifications which would 
certainly be worthy of a close study mostly belong to the range 
of irreflective spontaneity. Now, it is exclusively with moral 
theories we wish to deal here. In this domain various tenden- 
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cies will appear, already known, and the chief of which can be 
roughly called “a sociological tendency,” “a rationalistic tend- 
ency,” “a sentimentalistic tendency,” and ‘‘a religious tend- 
ency.” 
II. THE POSTHUMOUS WORK OF DURKHEIM 

' Let us consider at first that sociological conception of eth- 
ics about which so many eager battles were fought. We have 
good cause to pay some attention here to its promoter. It is 
true that Durkheim died in 1917, but it is during the after-war 
years that his writings concerning ethics have been entirely 
committed to the public—not only his important communica- 
tion to the French Society of Philosophy on La determination 
du fait moral has been reproduced in the collection Sociologie 
et philosophie (Alcan, 1924), but M. Fauconnet published, 
under the title L’éducation morale (Alcan, 1925) lectures 
given in 1902-3, delivered a second time in 1906-7, the first 
part of which constitutes the most complete work left by Durk- 
heim on the general problems of ethics; and M. Mauss, at last, 
published in the Revue philosophique (January—February, 
1920) an “Introduction 4 la Morale,” the beginning of a book 
the master was writing when death interrupted him. We must 
indicate the chief traits of the thought expressed in these di- 
vers publications. 

The ambition which inspired the whole work of Durkheim 
seems to have been indivisibly theoretical and practical. He 
intended to substitute for vain speculations a scientific study 
of human morals; but at the same time he expected from such 
a study a decisive remedy for the moral crisis of contemporary 
societies he was so keenly aware of. His care for applications, 
obvious from his first work, is more clearly than ever asserted 
in the last pages he wrote: ‘The speculation on ethical rules,” 
we read there, “ cannot neglect action.” Ethics are “both art 
and science.” Their distinctive character is “to set ends.” But 
Durkheim means to satisfy this secular ambition which he, in 
no way, resigns, by a method completely opposed to that of 
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former moralists. These looked in the depths of their con- 
science for an elementary notion from which they might infer 
the whole system of moral rules. Laying this method aside as 
arbitrary and subjective, Durkheim tried to substitute for it a 
scientific study of the “objective moral reality”—not exactly 
a science des moeurs, for the moeurs only express “‘the way in 
which the ordinary man applies the rules of morality,” but sci- 
ence des faits moraux or de la morale, that is, a comparative 
study of the moral norms adopted by the different societies 
and knowable by history. Durkheim himself had, according 
to this spirit, undertaken, and in his lectures entered upon, the 
successive exploration of the different kinds of moral rules. 
He had no time to carry it so far as to write a book about it; 
but fortunately he did not wait for the end of his vast re- 
searches to sketch out a characteristic and a general interpre- 
tation of the moral reality the essentials of which we are going 
to recall. 

Durkheim brings out in strong relief the double aspect of 
the moral reality. On one hand, it appears like a system of 
compulsory rules, linked to as many sanctions. But, on the 
other hand, the moral end offers a certain character of desira- 
bility. There lies an irreducible duality of aspect more or less 
disregarded by the classical systems, which closely connects 
the notion of morality with that of sacredness. How, now, to 
explain these characters? With an argumentation which in 
some places remains peculiarly dialectical, Durkheim tries to 
establish that one interpretation only accounts for it: that 
which places both the source and end of moral life in society, 
or more precisely in the “collective subject” conceived as a 
being sui generis, a real conscience and moral personality, 
qualitatively distinct from the individuals and superior to 
them all. More generally still, Durkheim endeavored to show 
in society, considered as the seat of an original, intense psy- 
chical life, the unitary source of all values, all human “‘ideals.’”” 


* Compare the article: “Jugements de valeur et jugements de réalité,” repro- 
duced in Sociologie et philosophie. 
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As regards the ethical range, Durkheim particularly sets off 
the fact that this thesis is the only positive interpretation of 
the sacredness which clings to moral values: such a character 
indeed implies that these values derive from a reality superior 
to the individuals; now, in the domain of experience, which he 
means not to leave, Durkheim knows no other reality of this 
kind than the collective subject. He says straight out that so- 
ciety, in his conception, acts the very part attributed to God 
by the theological ethics. Only, he claims for the sociological 
society the advantage of explaining the variations of the moral 
reality together with its own authority. 

It is certainly worth while noticing the practical orienta- 
tion, complex enough indeed, corresponding to this doctrinal 
interpretation. Durkheim is a partisan of laical ethics. He 
considers as possible, and even necessary, the undertaking of 
a moral education “merely rationalistic.” But at the same time 
he is greatly aware of the difficulties of such a task and he 
warns the public educators against the temptation of simply 
eliminating all religious element from moral discipline, while 
the religious may have symbolized an essential character of 
moral reality, a character that should be expressed in a ra- 
tionalistic language. In the same way he lays the stress on an 
aspect of morality which ordinarily is dearer to traditionalists 
than to innovators: “the spirit of discipline” is the first ele- 
ment he distinguishes in it, and the beneficence of the rule and 
of authority could not be more strongly praised. He goes 
so far as to write: “To act. well is to obey well.” “The moral 
rule is entirely a command and nothing else.” Let us note that 
this primacy granted to the regulating aspect of moral life is 
linked in Durkheim to a plainly pejorative interpretation of 
the sentiment of the Infinite: in this sentiment exalted by ro- 
manticism he denounces the sign of a transient weakening of 
the moral forces, reaching thus, in his own way, certain dia- 
tribes of Maurras. The notion of rule, however, is a form 
which needs contents. As much as, and even more than, the 
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discipline of moral energy Durkheim recommends to the mod- 
ern educator, the rousing and development of this energy by 
enlivening the sentiment of collective ends. The second ele- 
ment of morality intervenes here: “the attachment to social 
groups.” Durkheim not only brings out in strong relief the 
value of this element, but he denies all moral character to the 
acts aiming at personal ends, concerning either the agent or 
even his fellows. The group to which the child may most 
worthily be conditioned and attached is, according to Durk- 
heim, the national group, on condition that we expect from it 
the realization of a human ideal. “A spiritualized patriotism,” 
according to his own words, would provide us with the present 
objective of moral faith. He expressly refuses to subordinate 
the fatherland, that living reality, to humanity, “a group which 
still is,” he said in 1904, “and will probably always be, a mere 
imaginary being.” 

If we judge by some of the themes we have indicated, the 
moral orientation of Durkheim would seem near enough to 
that of a Barrés. Some real analogies, however, are here more 
than counterbalanced by deep differences. As much as about 
the recalling of the permanent aspects of moral reality, Durk- 
heim cares about the clearing-out of the new aspects. He con- 
ceives social life as a reality in a constant and more and more 
strongly marked evolution. Now, the striking trait of its con- 
temporaneous transformations is the development of individu- 
alism. Hence that increasing worship for the human being 
which leads Durkheim to point out as the third element of 
morality the “autonomy of the will.” To say the truth, he in- 
terprets this expression in a way which keeps nothing of its 
Kantian meaning. The autonomy, according to him, does not 
involve a will superior to Nature. It is nothing more than our 
power of freeing ourselves by our intelligence—more precisely, 
by the science of the moral reality. 

In which way does this science free us? Durkheim’s 
thought is not free from equivocation on this point. He seems 
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at first, to make his the Stoic and Spinozistic thesis according 
to which the true liberation consists in the full knowledge of 
necessity. But since the liberating knowledge, for him, has the 
moral world for object, and since the necessary seems in his 
mind to mingle with the excellent, this thesis would logically 
lead him to the most radical conformises. Now, he wants to 
keep the right to judge moral opinion, even to rectify it even- 
tually. He gets out of it only by resorting to his famous, frail 
distinction of the normal and the pathologic. The science of 
the moral world would allow us to distinguish in this world 
that which is “grounded on the nature” of the social area and 
that which is abnormal concerning it. Thus we could, against 
the public opinion, now establish the value of a momentarily 
eclipsed principle, now distinguish, among divergent ethics, 
that which agrees with the present evolution of society. The 
mind, however, never creates ethics ex nihilo ; science teaches 
us only how to get a better knowledge of that which our social 
system requires. Durkheim praises the autonomy, thus under- 


stood, for not suppressing our dependence, even for not abol- 
ishing the imperative character of the moral rules that it en- 
ables us to comprehend more fully. 


III. MORAL SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGICAL ETHICS 


In spite of the incompleteness of his work, a grand con- 
struction it was that Durkheim erected in the domain of moral 
science, remarkable both by the copiousness of the matter and 
the seeming unity of the scheme. The solidity of the building 
is more questionable. Without going far into the details of the 
criticisms addressed to this theory, the gravest of which has 
perhaps been expressed by Paul Bureau in his book on La sci- 
ence des meurs (Blond et Gay, 1923), let us note that its very 
homogeneousness appears less perfect after an analysis than 
at first sight. The endeavor after the maintenance of the rights 
of rationalism and even of a certain individualism in the very 
heart of the sociological conception seems to have been fruit- 
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less. And still worse, some variance between the method he en- 
visaged and that he used can be noted. How can it be seriously 
asserted that the theory which considers the collective con- 
science as the principle of all moral life has been proved by an 
objective study? It is a typical specimen of ‘“metamoral”’ illus- 
trated by processes partaking of dialectics and subjective psy- 
chology. In short, moral sociology does not necessarily lead to 
sociologic morality. Durkheim meant to be at once a scholar, a 
philosopher, and a proselyter. This complexity of aspiration 
creates the liveliness and the alluring fulness of his thought; 
but, since it is not conscious enough, it also produces some con- 
fusion in it. 

The task which befell his disciples was a more rigorous ap- 
plication than their master’s of the sociologic method in the 
domain of moral facts. Let us note here the firm study of M. 
Fauconnet on the penal responsibility (La responsabilité [ Al- 
can, 1920] ), and the important work of M. Davy on the ori- 
gins of the contract (La foi jurée [ Alcan, 1922] ), both ground- 
ed on ethnography and the history of the law. Yet these 
scholars applied themselves almost exclusively to the legal as- 
pects of the notion dealt with. M. Albert Bayet alone has di- 
rectly tried to improve the science of moral facts by searching 
into an appointed district of this domain as well as by express- 
ing the method with a superior degree of precision. In his 
small work La science des faits moraux (Alcan, 1925) he 
strictly maintains the distinction between the scientific and 
normative points of view so clearly worded by M. Lévy-Bruhl 
and never wholly accepted by Durkheim. Moreover, he insists 
upon the importance of another rule verbally admitted but 
really singularly violated by all the sociologists of the “Durk- 
heimian school”: far from being known, beforehand, the moral 
facts must be held as difficult to be known as others. But what 
is this “moral fact” the study of which the “ethologist” is to 
undertake? M. Bayet defines it: “the distinction between 
right and wrong such as it appears in social facts.”” He shows 
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in a very interesting way that this moral fact is a “built-up” 
fact, “partly artificial,” “laboriously extracted from a certain 
number of social realities” and, therefore, partaking of the 
character of a scientific fact; and, besides, that there is not the 
least reason, in spite of Durkheim, for restricting a priori the 
moral fact to the domain of the dutiful, while moral apprecia- 
tions really admit of a rich range of shades—M. Bayet, then, 
studies the different categories of social facts from which a 
moral substance can be extracted: formulas, languages, laws, 
manners, literature, showing about each of them, with much 
precision, the kind of analysis by which ethology will be ena- 
bled to profit. He notes at last, the necessity of distinguishing 
two aspects of the comparative method: once as the ethologist 
has selected a precise fact, he may either look for it among a 
great number of societies as different as possible, or follow its 
evolution in a given society or in those it gave birth to. M. 
Bayet correctly shows that this latter method deserves also 
the epithet of “comparative” and that its preference actually 
offers advantages, the moral fact being able to be accurately 
studied only in societies known through a heap of documents. 

In his work called Le suicide et la morale (Alcan, 1922), 
M. Bayet applied to the moral study of suicide this method, 
certainly much more rigorous and complete than that used by 
Durkheim on the same problem. Grounding his reasons on a 
vast perusal of texts, he at first considers the moral apprecia- 
tion of suicide in contemporary France; this inquiry leads him 
to the following conclusion: there actually are two moral sys- 
tems in conflict about suicide, a “simple morality” which con- 
demns it in every case and a “subtile morality” which, accord- 
ing to the cases and motives, rises from horror to admiration, 
touching on every intermediate sentiment. Then, he goes back 
to the origins of both these moral systems; with the same 
method he states that the dread of suicide has its origin neither 
among the Jews nor among the first Christians nor among the 
Celts. Both our moral systems would really come from the Ro- 
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man tradition; and among the Romans the subtile morality 
would be that of a cultivated élite, the simple morality that of 
the ignorant people. Considering finally the intermediate cen- 
turies, M. Bayet shows that the same connections appear: the 
dread of suicide corresponds with ignorance as thraldom, the 
career of the subtile morality is linked to that of the cultivated 
élites. This conclusion drawn from the study of the past ex- 
plains the spectacle of contemporary ethics as well as fore- 
shadows the triumph of the subtile morality owing to the ex- 
pansion of culture. It is a scientific prevision which does not 
necessarily imply the normative principle in question, but al- 
lows its partisans to confide in themselves and shows them that 
they will triumph not by arguing, but by destroying ignorance 
and thraldom. 

Such is the rather inconsiderable conclusion of a volumi- 
nous study, a conclusion we might wish more subtile itself. 
But, at last, in accordance with the expressed precepts, there 
is a characterized sample of that science of moral facts which 
has the undeniable rights of a citizen in the domain of sociol- 
ogy. We see that it keeps nothing, at least in appearance, of 
the normative preoccupations peculiar to ethics. M. Bayet 
himself, however, is on the other hand far from being de- 
tached from these preoccupations. He vigorously fought in 
favor of the laical moral (La morale laique et ses adversaires 
[ Rieder, 1925] ). He bound himself down to raising up or set- 
ting right, upon the occasion of daily news or present ques- 
tions, the moral reflection of the readers of the Quotidien ; and 
the collection in which he gathered these short pieces (Votre 
morale [ed. du Progrés civique, 1926] ) ends by an impas- 
sioned declaration of faith: the faith in the possibility of an 
indefinite progress through science used in the service of jus- 
tice and love. By the sole virtue of his prolonged efforts, M. 
Bayet hopes that ‘“‘man will bring the reign of the golden age 
on earth”; elsewhere he says: “the laical paradise”; and by 
these words he means “‘a world without wicked men”; is not 
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wickedness an illness the remedies for which science must dis- 
cover along with the causes? 

Between this militant attitude and this care for objec- 
tive science, there is a clear distinction, but no contradiction. 
Whether ethologist or polemist, M. Bayet always remains an 
anti-metaphysician. He deems himself exempt from “found- 
ing” his personal faith on his very conception of ethics. For 
him, morals exclusively exists as a social fact. The humani- 
tarian faith shaded with anticlericalism is an actual social 
force that he backs. Nevertheless, he cannot help thinking 
and suggesting that both heart and reason are on its side. His 
sociologism is thus doubled by an implicit, rather rudimentary, 
rationalism. In the details, M. Bayet excels in the setting off, 
in some sentences, of the illogical and scandalous, contained in 
many habits and many every day formulas. He, thus, salubri- 
ously sweeps off the coarsest prejudices. But he lets himself be 
too partially governed by the need of discrediting his oppo- 
nents, and his generous but single-tracked inspiration remains 
extraordinarily unfamiliar with the complexity of the inward 
life. 

With a much keener sense of the diversity of life another 
contributor to the Année sociologique, M. Bouglé, does not 
less seem to deviate from the pure Durkheimian doctrine. In 
his brilliant Legons de sociologie sur V’évolution des valeurs 
(Colin, 1922) he, undoubtedly, begins by adopting the thesis 
which places the source of all judgments of value in the collec- 
tive conscience. But he expressly pushes aside the idea that 
the science of morals might be sufficient for moral education; 
he insists upon the necessity of ‘‘a suggestion of sentiments” 
in order to realize the communion required by social life. Sci- 
entific knowledge, according to him, cannot induce to act by 
itself but only through a pre-existent sensibility. “Every mor- 
ality,” he says again, “implies some sentiment.’”” Moral so- 


* Compare his lecture “Sur les rapports de la sociologie avec la morale,” repro- 
duced in the Revue pedagogique, September, 1923. 
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ciology will undoubtedly allow us to perceive the correlation 
between the divers moral rules about which we agree, as well as 
to connect them with the structure of our society. But the dec- 
laration of such facts is not sufficient to satisfy all the needs of 
our conscience. We search after a supreme end according to 
which. all our activities would be co-ordinated.’ What is this 
end? M. Bouglé’s thought seems rather uncertain concerning 
this point. On one hand, he refuses to distinguish the values- 
ends from the values-means in an absolute way, and we see him 
dazzle the eyes of the French educator with “a whole con- 
stellation” of sovereign goods which he looks upon as concilia- 
ble. On the other hand, he happens to set the regard for justice 
or the respect for personal autonomy as a supreme ideal. These 
are too brief suggestions, which would gain by being specified. 
But the negative part is plain. M. Bouglé does not hesitate to 
declare that presently “the group . . . . does no longer pre- 
sent its own life as the supreme end” and that it only is a 
“means” in the service of human values. Thus, whether he 
turns to an extreme relativism or sets up for supreme good the 
equalitarian individualism, the sociologic explanation of which 
he had once tried, M. Bouglé finally appears as a rather heter- 
odox and indifferent adept in the Durkheimian religion of so- 
ciety. 

In fine, while moral sociology sees an ample career open in 
front of it, sociological ethics has undoubtedly with Durkheim 
reached the apex. This synthesis, due more to the will of a 
thinker than to the logical affinity of the ideas, is about to be 
disintegrated in the disciples. The rational and sentimental 
elements it contains threaten to break its unsteady balance as 
soon as thought rests on one of them. 


IV. MORAL RATIONALISM 
The classical conception which places the principle of mo- 
rality solely in the reason, comprises today some defenders of 


* Compare “La vie morale et l’idéal national,” a lecture reproduced in the collec- 
tion called De la sociologie a V’action sociale (les Presses Universitaires de France, 


1923). 
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note among French thinkers. We shall not be surprised to meet, 
among them, the man who has been director of the board of 
elementary schools from 1914 to 1925. Morality, according to 
Paul Lapie, is directly founded upon reason. This opinion of 
his is backed by an argument of almost disconcerting simplici- 
ty which, already exposed in his earlier works, reappears in a 
lecture, “Morale et science,” delivered in 1922. He means to 
prove in some pages, at first, that all reflective will holds jus- 
tice as its end (the criminal himself might believe that right 
stands on his side); then, that the idea of justice is the mere 
expression, in the domain of voluntary actions, of the rational 
principle of causality, or, more exactly, of the principle of the 
uniformity of sequences. “To wish for justice, indeed, is to 
wish that, in the world of human wills, the same causes should 
produce the same effects, and that the effects should be propor- 
tioned to the causes.” This is a rather easy way of connecting 
ethics with the very principle of science! Lapie cannot help, 
however, acknowledging that a difference remains between the 
attitude of the scholar and that of the moral agent: the former 
tries to discover a real order under a seeming disorder; the 
latter, to substitute a real order for a real disorder. But Lapie 
confines himself to noticing this difference as if a secondary de- 
tail constituted the crux of the matter. 

Moral rationalism found a no less resolute, but much more 
subtile-minded defender in the person of M. Parodi. His con- 
ception was already clearly expressed in the chapter which 
serves as conclusion to the series of critical studies collect- 
ed in the book called Le probléme moral et la pensée con- 
temporaine (Alcan, 1909). A second edition of this book, to 
which a new series of brief studies was added, was published in 
1924, in which the same doctrine is justified by reference to 
different particular problems, several of them being raised by 


* Published in the collection also called Morale et science (Nathan, 1923). Some 
of the short and vigorous articles gathered in the posthumous collection Morale et 
pédagogie (Alcan, 1927) should be read to perceive how fully the views of Lapie, 
when applied to life, evoked energy, self-sacrifice, and even enthusiasm. 
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the war. Moreover, he drew up his fundamental thesis in a 
communication on the “Rationalisme moral” for the congrés 
des Societés Philosophiques,’ which was followed by a very 
close discussion. Lastly, he gave the most systematic expres- 
sion of his thought in his recent book Les bases psychologiques 
de la vie morale (Alcan, 1928), in which he chiefly strives to 
show the agreement of his thesis with the fundamental notions 
of the biological and psychological evolution. Let us note the 
principal traits of the doctrine asserted in these divers publica- 
tions.° 

The central theses of M. Parodi consists in the statement 
that morality essentially is a work of reason. But we must add 
that, embracing the Kantian tradition, he conceives reason not 
as an intuitive but as a formal faculty. In the practical as in 
the speculative range, it is made known by certain demands of 
intelligibility that it imposes on experience. M. Parodi par- 
ticularly expresses three categories able to provide us with the 
rule of right no less than with that of truth: impersonality, 
universality, coherence. The matter to which these forms ap- 
ply themselves in the moral domain consists in our sentiments, 
or, more deeply, in our tendencies. Reason has no more to cre- 
ate than to exclude them; but it alone allows us to establish a 
hierarchy of moral values between our spontaneous ends. It 
alone also really creates the obligation: for the knowledge of 
truth carries with itself the rational necessity of admitting its 
consequences; therefore, as soon as my reason has established 
the superiority of a certain way of acting, I feel I must submit 
to it, even if this judgment runs counter to my desires. From 
this point of view moral rationalism justifies heroism and even 
self-sacrifice. The heroic deed rises above the common level by 


* Compare the volume thus entitled (Colin), pp. 475-488. 


° We may add to them a penetrating study lecture on “L’ideé de responsabilité 
morale,” published in La revue de Metaphysique et de Morale (January-March, 
1924), and reproduced in the collection Morale et science (2d Ser.; Nathan, 1924). 
In the first series we may find a lecture on “La nature du bien et la nature de valeur 
en morale.” 
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the effort it requires or the initiative it proves, but the “moral 
essence of action” remains a “mere rational essence”’ expressi- 
ble in terms of law. If we leave aside the point of view of rea- 
son, the moral judgment falls at the mercy of blind impulses. 
M. Parodi finds an illustration of this theory in the recent war. 
At the bottom of the criminal pan-Germanism he discovers a 
mystical confidence in the intuition, leading to the contempt 
of common distinctions and finally to the apotheosis of force, 
granting any licence to the individual or to the people that be- 
lieve they are an incarnation of the Absolute and thus justify- 
ing the worse excesses of the logic of sentiments. What the 
Allies, and specially the French, have opposed to this mental- 
ity, what contributed to their triumph, what was finally im- 
posed upon the fighting nations, Germany included, was the 
rationalistic conception of the law, applied to the intercourse 
between nations. Generally, to laugh at the abstract principles 
in order to rely on the intuition of the individual case is to fa- 
vor all the sophisms of interest and passion. Against such a 
tendency M. Parodi does not hesitate to become the champion 
of abstraction, “the inevitable condition of the exercise of 
thought in all orders.” 

In his last book, he has resorted to psychological analysis 
for a deeper justification of this thesis. He has gone back to 
what seemed to him the common root, to conscience and will: 
that is, the activity of judgment, an inexhaustible synthetic 
activity, both free and objective, laying the impersonal order 
of truth. He tries to prove by a rather subtile argumentation 
that the will has no other source than this original activity of 
thought enwrapt in every conscience: by the fact alone that a 
being thinks its tendency and sets it as a realtiy, it testifies an 
activity of mind which dominates it and deems itself able to 
modify it. This same activity, always susceptible of slackening 
or of being strained, fully appears in deliberation. Thus per- 
sonality becomes organized through its self-knowledge. 

_ This principle of the moral life seems also to be the su- 
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preme end for M. Parodi. Here, however, the problem is more 
complex: for every end is relative to a sensibility. M. Parodi 
acknowledges it, but he nevertheless asserts that-we can estab- 
lish a hierarchy in our ends, by determining the constant direc- 
tions of human nature. And this, either by using the notions of 
anthropology and history or by clearing, by critical reflection, 
the ends implied in the existence of all rational will. By the 
combination of both these methods, Mr. Parodi thinks that 
certain “objective” values can be founded: that of life, that of 
society, and, above all, that of reason. In the concrete applica- 
tion of these general ends, the individual nevertheless always 
uses his own free will. Finally, we may believe that he associ- 
ates in his moral life with the energetic pulsations of a creative 
activity which passes him, though it be immanent in him. 
Under the last form he gave it, the moral rationalism of 
M. Parodi seems still less to follow the inspiration of Kant 
than that of Lagneau. He draws very much closer to the ideas 
recently expressed on the same topic by a thinker in whom the 
influence of the same master is more obvious: we mean M. 
Brunschvicg, in the two volumes he called Le progrés de la con- 
science dans la pensée occidentale (Alcan, 1927). This work 
constitutes an original and suggestive interpretation of the en- 
tire sweep of European philosophy in the moral and religious 
domains since Socrates. Only the conception of the moral life 
- asserted in this huge whole is to be recalled here. It is ruled by 
the idea of an opposition between two attitudes: that of the 
homo credulus and that of the homo sapiens, which form a 
contrast in the speculative as well as in the practical domain, 
and are separated from each other by what M. Brunschvicg 
names the “taking consciousness” or “reflection.” In other 
words, there are “‘two exactly opposite ways of acting: one, in 
which all that comes either from the outside or from the past, 
is continued by the inertia of the organic impulse or of social 
suggestion; the other, in which the autonomy of reflection 
comes and brings the freedom of its own future to the rational 
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being.” Thus, as Socrates discovered it, the true morality is 
nothing but “the practical reason” or “the rational discern- 
ment,” reflection becoming the substitute for the spontaneous 
burst of instinct or desire. It is reflection, indeed, which sepa- 
rates us from our individual bias to lead us to the conception of 
a whole and “thus to introduce, at the root of our will, a condi- 
tion of reciprocity which is the rule of justice and the founda- 
tion of love.” But, according to M. Brunschvicg the import of 
this conception has been seized in its fulness only after the de- 
velopment of modern science. Reflection on this history sets 
off, indeed, the progressive constitution of an “intellectual 
conscience” of humanity. When man ascends to this con- 
science, he ceases making himself the center of the universe 
and reaches the objective order of Truth. Now, according to 
M. Brunschvicg, the progress of conscience in the moral do- 
main is wrought exactly in the same way: it is linked to the 
progress of self-reflection which leads us from the individual 
to the universal. “In fine, moral idealism requires the same ef- 
fort of violent transformation as did scientific idealism against 
the sensible intuition in the quarrel about the antipodes or for 
the understanding of the heliocentric system.” Lastly, this 
progress of conscience is at the same time a progress of liberty. 
M. Brunschvicg by this term means the activity of the creative 
mind, not free will, which he excludes. Conscience indeed “‘is 
the creator of moral values as well as of scientific or aesthetic 
values.” For the free man “what is just . . . . is not that 
which has been acknowledged as such before him and around 
him, it is that which has undergone and overcome the test of 
his judgment ”” Much more! according to M. Bruns- 
chvicg there is nothing beyond freedom. Hence his hostility to 
any kind of religious transcendency. The rational idealism 
frees the conscience from “the anguish of reciprocity,” by 
“following the movement of disinterestedness and generosity 
communicated by Socrates and Copernicus to the western 
thought.” 
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M. Brunschvicg establishes a deep unity between the great 
functions of the mind by considering creative reflection as the 
common principle of science, ethics, and even-art. But he 
rather gives an alluring account of this thesis than a real proof 
of it as regards moral life. M. Parodi has tried to expose a rel- 
atively precise demonstration of a similar theory. There re- 
mains to know whether he succeeded, whether “the activity of 
the judgment” is not too indeterminate a principle to account 
for the moral life, whether it might not go into the service of 
an egoistic end, in short, whether there is a necessary passage 
from the logical objectivity to moral disinterestedness. Should 
we not raise this fundamental difficulty and should we not 
abandon the ideal of rationalism, there would remain to deter- 
mine in which sense this ideal has a value for us, and whether 
it is inexpedient to confront it with other human values. This 
problem, too commonly neglected, has been entered upon by 
M. Goblot in La logique des jugements de valeur (Colin, 
1927). 

In this very personal book’ M. Goblot carries the analysis 
of values farther than is commonly done. He establishes a dis- 
tinction, not only between the means and the ends, but be- 
tween the latter and what he calls the “‘perfections”: the indi- 
vidual or specific ends of persons have a value in themselves 
but not by themselves, while the perfections have a value both 
in themselves and by themselves. With this last notion he 
still distinguishes the idea of absolute perfection or total good, 
which he considers as a pseudo-concept and submits to an 
implacable criticism, and the idea of the “degrees of perfec- 
tion” of different beings or bearings, an idea which he defines 
by the richness of their nature and considers as “a very posi- 
tive and fertile one.” As regards the final ends, M. Goblot 
most uncommonly chooses to declare that there are two of 
them, undoubtedly irreducible: happiness and justice. To the 


* Let us point out another book of the same author, a brief sharp study about a 
very concrete category of judgments of value: La barriére et le niveau, étude so- 
ciologique sur la bourgeoisie frangaise moderne (Alcan, 1925). 
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latter he sometimes adds truth and comprehends both of them 
under the name of “ends of reason.” The judgments of value 
bearing on ends cannot be proved, because to demonstrate the 
value of a thing always is to establish that it is a means in pur- 
suance of some end. But an end can be observed; thus, it is a 
fact that all beings endowed with sensibility aspire after hap- 
piness. Could we, moreover, establish that the ends of reason 
also are goods for men? It is a problem patiently turned over 
by M. Goblot. But what can be, according to him, easily 
proved is that these ends constitute superior degrees of per- 
fection: The system of truth and that of justice contain more 
reality than their opposites. But that is not sufficient to prove 
that they are a good or an end for me. They become such only 
so far as they shake my sensibility. To establish that justice is 
my good, it must be proved that it is a means of realizing my 
individual ends. On this condition only, it will cease being un- 
acquainted with human nature. But through this also, M. 
Goblot confesses, the moral law will lose its categorical char- 
acter and somehow its universality. The author does not hesi- 
tate, indeed, to distinguish two species in mankind. There is 
at first the ‘animal species of mankind,” including those who 
know no other good than their own delight, and therefore, 
“could not use their intelligence for anything but securing 
their happiness.” But there is also “the human species of man- 
kind” including those who consider truth and justice as final 
ends. There seems moreover to be, “for each of us, in the 
course of one’s adolescence, a time when one’s development 
might indifferently bend toward the animal species or the hu- 
man species of mankind.” Now, can we admit that truth and 
justice are a good for the subject apart from the delight deter- 
mined by their possession? M. Goblot repeatedly talks about 
this difficult question and, not without some apparent hesita- 
tion, chooses the affirmative answer. Undoubtedly, he says, 
there are some cases in which the pleasure which, at first, ac- 
companied the realization of an end, becomes the very end 
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aimed at. But this permutation does not take place with re- 
spect to every function. In some men, there is a real inclina- 
tion to justice and truth; and though this inclination carries 
joy along when it is satisfied, it is not bent toward this joy but 
directly toward the ends of spiritual life. Therefore, there 
seems to be a disinterested love for truth and justice, but M. 
Goblot sees in it, as did Mill, an acquired sentiment after the 
manner of avarice: justice and truth, the determined and near 
means of an infinity of ulterior goods, have been erected into 
final ends, in consequence of the indetermination and delaying 
of the primitive ends. 

Whether we adopt his solution or not, we must recognize 
that his use of logic led M. Goblot to a closer examination 
than most moralists’ of the problem of disinterestedness by 
reacting against easier than well-founded simplifications. As 
regards the nature of the rational end itself, he brings no new 
analysis, and contents himself with praising Kant for identify- 
ing moral good with justice, itself defined by the universality 
of the law. Thus the chief representatives of rationalism in 
France agree only in retaining the most formal characters of 
reason when they try to characterize morality through it, al- 
though they insist, to make up for it, upon the creative free- 
dom of the mind which tends to the universal. They also re- 
main faithful to the Kantian tradition through their relative 
indifference to that search for happiness which was the sole 
end to ancient wisdom and to some of the greatest modern 
metaphysicians. Their theses, often defended so as to allure 
the abstract intelligence, seem singularly far from the living 
moral reality—farther still had we not the writings of Alain. 

How are we in a few lines to characterize the ethics of the 
man who signed with this name so many substantial as well as 
pithy “propos’” and whose teaching seems, since the war, to 


* Among his numerous writings, read in particular his Propos sur le bonheur 
(Gallimard, 1928), one of the most beautiful breviaries of wisdom produced in our 
age. A more methodical statement of Alain’s philosophy can be found in Quatre- 
vingt-un chapitres sur esprit et les passions (new ed.; Camille Bloch, 1921). Com- 
pare also Esquisses de Vhomme (Hellen et Sergent, 1924). 
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exercise an ever increasing influence? We could but sketch a 
very, pale crayon of them here. Alain belongs to the race of 
great moralists. He resembles them by his genius and he has 
fed on their substance. Plato, Epictetus, Pascal, Spinoza, Au- 
guste Comte, are incorporated into his flesh; but Descartes 
above all, nourished his osseous framework. Very far from the 
the Kantian rationalism, he resumes the ancient identification 
of happiness and virtue. It is the art, the “duty of being hap- 
py” that the moralist teaches; a difficult art, a duty which re- 
quires the most tenacious exercise of an enlightened will. Man 
is a thought linked to a body, a being who must conquer his 
freedom by dominating his passions. He will succeed in it by 
the knowledge of their real causes, which are corporal. Armed 
with this science, he will cease feeding evil by inopportune 
acts, such as the man who scratches himself. He will produce 
movements opposite to those of passions and will therefore 
often destroy them. Our body is “the place of our power.” Il- 
nesses, passions, must be fought against, not by reasoning, but 
by fit gymnastics. We must “mimic” health, joy, kindness; 
thus we acquire them. A change in our attitude will bring a 
change in our humor: the act only will free us. Hence the 
benefit of politeness, that useful violence done to our body. 
Hence the importance of “ceremonies.” Alain designedly in- 
sists upon all these mechanics of moral life looked down upon 
by the fools who deem themselves pure spirits. This is not, 
however, the principal part of his ethics. The very violence of 
the passions is not only broken by the opposite movements of 
the body, but by the adequacy of the thought which, discern- 
ing their humble causes, prevents them from being inflated by 
the imagination. We must “push back sadness into our body” 
and thus throw off its dangerous prestige. By connecting pas- 
sions with an outward necessity, we strongly attenuate their 
virulence: for an evil appears to us so much the more unbear- 
able as we think it emanates from ourselves. Like passions, 
the imagination is a force alien from thought, a force which 
directly springs out of some corporeal movements. It immod- 
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erately increases our evils, which, considered in themselves, 
always are rather small. What remedy for this if not “to con- 
ceive the actual reality”? We thus reach the theme which 
dominates Alain’s whole work and in which he follows his mas- 
ter Lagneau: the appeal to active thought. He strongly con- 
temns all the passive states of mind: the abandonment to im- 
mediate sentiments, or that “state of attentive passivity” in 
which the “listening” being obeys all the forces of the uni- 
verse. The real man clears away, digs, makes the future. “To 
think is to will”; to rule one’s self and to stand erect again at 
every moment. On setting out one must look neither for an ex- 
cuse for one’s failure nor for a presage of one’s future. ““Man 
has resource only in his own will.” But, what resource! Alain 
intrepidly asserts and shows it: “every one has what he wills.” 
But to will is neither to wish nor to dream: it is to take all the 
means to one’s end, it is to toil hard. What is more congenial 
with human nature? The real man is led by his love, not for 
pleasure, but for power at the cost of toil. Let us go a step far- 
ther and we shall have that complete formula: ‘Man loves ac- 
tion more than pleasure, the regulated and disciplined action 
more than any other action, and the action for justice above 
all.” 

Let us resist the temptation of following Alain any longer, 
and let us not even raise the problem of determining in what 
manner his radical anti-militarist “politics’” agree with these 
largely human ethics. Our wish was to give some slight feel of 
this manly wisdom, which, through an astonishing variety of 
recalled cases, directly, trustingly, roughly, and joyfully ap- 
peals to our most lucid, most proud energy. We reach a man 
who, most fortunately, passes and, perhaps excessively dis- 
dains, arguments and systems. We hope, however, not to draw 
upon ourselves Alain’s disavowal by connecting him with the 
great rationalistic tradition. 


° Cf. Eléments d’une doctrine radicale (Gallimard, 1925), and Mars ou la guerre 
jugée (Gallimard, 1921). 
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V. MORAL SENTIMENTALISM 


The stream which has just appeared in the works of these 
five different personalities seems to be a powerful and grow- 
ing one. Does it exclusively flow among members of the uni- 
versity? But Alain’s influence at least passes this area. More- 
over, the need of asking the living reason for practical guid- 
ance manifestly corresponds with a permanent tendency of 
the French mind as well as with the dispositions of an era when 
no traditional faith rallies all minds. One might be tempted, 
besides, to note a connection between this revival of moral ra- 
tionalism and the authenticated intellectualism of such con- 
temporary writers as M. Paul Valery, M. Julien Benda,” M. 
Jules de Gaultier.* But we might be easily mistaken here. At 
least the last two of these authors (let us not pretend to eluci- 
date here the more complex case of the admirable author of 
Charmes and Eupalinos), incessantly exalt a purely contem- 
plative intelligence, from the top of which they scornfully look 
down upon the vulgar world of action. The more or less aes- 
thetic intellectualism of the ethics of these men strikingly con- 
trasts with the militant attitude of moral rationalism. 

Against both these tendencies, some thinkers seem to have 
in our time set the principle of the moral life in a certain senti- 
ment. Such is M. Felix Pécaut, in whom Auguste Comte’s in- 
fluence seems to have progressively encroached upon Kant’s. 
At the Congrés des Sociétés Philosophiques he had directed 
keen attacks against moral rationalism, particularly against 
the ideal of pure autonomy, which he described as “‘the nearest 
state to death.” To the formalism of the reason he opposed the 
“heart,”’ able to discover by itself the conditions of a more per- 
fect sociability. But in his later lectures” he only brought a 
very brief justification of the thesis thus asserted. He shows 

* Compare, particularly La trahison des clercs (Grasset, 1927). 

"Cf. La sensibilité métaphysique (ed. du Siécle, 1925; nouvelle, Alcan, 1928). 


* “Ta vertu et le bonheur,” in Morale et science, 1st ser.; La philosophie de la 
morale, 2d ser. 
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that besides the egoistic will of living there are in man benevo- 
lent sentiments, undoubtedly linked to the will to live of the 
species; and, while the egoistic will to live is doomed to a final 
defeat, the benevolent will can indefinitely widen, lead us to 
break off with ourselves, become the source of an ever renewed 
happiness; and this, provided that we love, in others, not their 
will to live but their own detachment from themselves. The 
deliverance from one’s self and, if it is possible, the communion 
of souls in this deliverance—such is the common principle of 
virtue and happiness. 

A much more complete expression of a similar tendency 
may be found in the book devoted by M. Alfred Loisy to La 
morale humaine (Nourry, 1923; 2d ed., enlarged, 1928). A 
work of a singularly pure and high inspiration, but difficult 
enough to characterize properly. The author means to study 
in it “with a thoroughly human purpose” the living human 
morality by “a method of psychological and historical experi- 
ence.” By his care for catching at morality in its positive real- 
ity, by his distrust of the theories which substitute artificial 
constructions for facts, M. Loisy appears very near to the so- 
ciologists. His very description of the human morality much 
resembles theirs at first. For him also, morals originally con- 
sists in that whole of rules which, in a given society, are looked 
upon as exacted of all its members. For him also, the moral 
life chiefly takes its rise out of social life. At last, M. Loisy em- 
phasizes, still more than Durkheim, the debt of the individual 
to society and the “boundless authority” which society cannot 
part with. It is not groundlessly, however, that he more than 
once marks out his opposition to the pure sociologists. At first, 
he is very far from sanctifying social life in its whole. The or- 
ganization of this life which is expressed by the moral rules ap- 
pears to him “as a discipline, a kind of constraint deliberately 
imposed upon the animality of man,” with a view to the devel- 
opment of his spiritual life. Now, this tradition of human disci- 
pline is not the only aspect of collective life: within every so- 
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ciety there is a struggle for and against the social ideal. And 
the same incessant struggle is met with in the individual. M. 
Loisy is too much imbued with Christian thought not to place 
finally in the foreground the inward aspect of morality. More 
than the prescriptions that are law in every society, what mat- 
ters for him is “the spirit which dictates them and suggests 
their fulfilment.” What is this spirit, then? M. Loisy answers: 
“The mystical sentiment of the social duty.” 

We here come across the theme which pervades the whole 
book after the manner of leit motiv: morality is not of ration- 
al, but of religious, essence. M. Loisy seems chiefly struck 
with the contrast which exists between the pretensions of ra- 
tionalism and the real characters of moral life, such as we can 
feel it in history or in our age: The evolution of morality that 
M. Loisy interestingly sketches, mingles with the evolution of 
societies and particularly of their religions. ‘““There is no liv- 
ing ethics,” he concludes, “which is not religious, that is not 
founded on a more or less mystical consideration of the world 
and of humanity.” Therefore there is nothing falser than the 
assimilation of morality and rationality. “Our faculty of think- 
ing and reasoning has no special connection with morality”: 
M. Loisy fights not only against the superannuated concep- 
tion of a “natural morality” identical through all ages, “‘con- 
sisting of some theorems easy to discover by the simple rea- 
son,” but against the more recent ambition “of replacing the 
old religious morality of duty by the science of morals.”” Under 
all its forms he condemns the conception of a “scientific” or 
even “philosophical” morality. Living morals is neither a mat- 
ter of science nor more generally of simple knowledge. The 
true spring of moral life is a flight toward that which is better, 
an effort of self-sacrifice to the common work, “a mystico- 
moral sense of humanity.” 

It is easily understood that, if the famous exegetist so ener- 
getically proclaims the mystical character of morality, it is not 
to take us back to the obedience of a traditional religion. He 
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has a far too deep sense of the human becoming: morality, for 
him, is “always in a fair way of self-making.” He strongly 
points out the contributions of the great religions to the moral 
progress of humanity, but he also thinks that neither of them 
is adequate to its actual state, not even Christianity, the ideal 
of which he, however, exalts far above the antique ideal, but 
which he considers as bearing, as it were, the stamp of a world 
no longer ours, and also destined to be passed. What must be 
therefore the religion of the future? M. Loisy does not hesi- 
tate to answer: “a religion of humanity,” founded on the 
sense of universal fraternity. He is, moreover, most keenly 
aware of the great inward progress which must be realized to 
establish the real reign of this religion. But, today, and out of 
a natural consequence, as it were, of the historical evolution, 
the efforts and wishes of humanity seem to him to be bent to- 
ward this ideal. 

_ The work we have just given a too incomplete idea of, 
seems to have got more sympathy than approbation among 
philosophers.** 

We must admit that it looks more like a profession of faith 
backed by beautiful historical sketches than like a methodi- 
cally carried out study. M. Loisy had too narrow an idea of this 
rationalism that he overwhelms with his shafts. While so do- 
ing, he usually seems to think only of the sociologic scientism 
such as would spring only from the first writings of M. Bayet. 
At last, the perpetual insistence upon the “mystic” or “reli- 
gious” character of morals by a thinker who does not take 
much care to clearly define the meaning of these words and 
who certainly excludes from them the traditional notion of the 
supernatural, leaves some uneasiness in the mind of a philo- 
sophical reader. It is a fact, however, that M. Loisy seems to 
have a direct and intense sense of moral life, which is missing 


* Compare the critical studies of M. Belot in the Revue philosophique (July, 
1924), of Melle Jacob in the Revue de métaphysique (July, 1926), and of Lapie in 
the Revue pédagogique (October, 1925), the latter being reproduced in Morale et 


pédagogie. 
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in many more scholarly ordered writings. Of the Christian 
heritage he really throws aside only the ritual and theological 
parts; but he keeps all the substance of the evangelical moral- 
ity, bending it, no doubt, toward the perfecting of human so- 
ciety, but without dulling either its demands or its delicacy or 
even its austerity. He utters a really alarmed cry in the pres- 
ence of the moral crisis of our societies, a crisis for which, ac- 
cording to him, the rationalistic illusion is responsible. He 
strongly sets off the necessity of discipline, of devotion, and 
even of self-sacrifice, in which he sees the condition of real 
happiness. A sacrifice fulfilled with the only hope of preparing 
a better future to other men: for such is that “kind of Mes- 
sianism” included in the religion of humanity. If we add that 
M. Loisy asserts the subordination of art and science to the 
moral order, and that for him “civilization is not the supreme 
good of humanity,” some will be tempted to consider him as 
being a prey to an exasperated moralism. And, in fact, he is 
perhaps too indifferent to intellectual and aesthetic values; 
but no writer of our age perhaps did so strongly enhance, apart 
from every dogma and even every system, the proper nature 
of moral values with what they admit both of the irreducible 
and of the changeable. Let us note at last that in none of the 
authors we have studied here, moral reflection seems to have 
been so strongly impressed by the distressing experience of the 
war, and we may conclude that, a somewhat insufficient theo- 
rist, M. Loisy remains a kind of peerless witness of human 
morality. 


VI. POSITIVE ETHICS AND RELIGIOUS ETHICS 


A particular trait of M. Loisy’s thought, through which it 
is connected with that of Auguste Comte’s last phase, is the 
insistence upon both the social character and the religious 
character of morality, almost tending to identify them. On the 
contrary, in most contemporary moralists, these two elements 
are dissociated and even opposed to one another: it is to be 
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ascertained whether the’center of moral life must be looked 
for in the actual social life or in the connections of the indi- 
vidual with a supernatural reality. . 

Apart from the adepts in sociologism, M. Belot certainly 
is the most considerable defender of the first thesis. The essen- 
tial part of his conception had already been expressed in his 
Etudes de morale positive (Alcan, 1907), in which there ap- 
pears the careful intention of demonstrating two fundamental 
aspects of morality: its social contents and its national form, 
as well as of showing the agreement of these two characters. 
Here is a moral which can be named “positive” and “social” 
and, however, be neither “sociological” nor even strictly “sci- 
entific,” because it does not stoop to the established order, but 
tends to determine a better one, and has recourse to the critical 
reason, which can become “organizing and constructive” by 
carrying into action the very spirit of science. Such is M. Be- 
lot’s declaration in the Preface to the new edition of his book 
published in 1921. In one of the two chapters, with which it is 
enlarged, devoted to “La valeur morale de la science,” the au- 
thor more than ever insists upon the autonomy of the function 
of knowledge. He admits the existence of an “‘intellectual Im- 
perative,” as categorical as the “moral Imperative” sprung 
from the demands of social life. He shows both the historical 
growth of this “will of truth” and its roots in the fact that the 
individual directly partakes of the universe at once by his ex- 
perience and his reason. Thus, by his function of thinking he 
passes society, an element of which he is in other respects. The 
principle of science and that of morality being, as it were, 
two irreducible absolutes, M. Belot admits they may conflict, 
and points out cases in which this conflict seems to be realized. 
But it is not without issue. Putting aside any solution which 
absorbs science into society or sacrifices science to the social or- 
der, considering as insufficient that which confines itself to 
separate the domains of thought and action, M. Belot sees our 
safety lie in an effort to impress the social organization with 
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the largely understood spirit of science, a rational, critical as 
well as experimental spirit which seems to him to coincide with 
the true spirit of democracy. 

Let us point out also, in the chapter entitled ‘““Régle et mo-- 
tif,” an interesting effort to react against the too frequent con- 
fusion of two problems: that of regulation and that of motiva- 
tion. To search after a rule of conduct which obviously agrees 
with our intelligence is not to determine the nature of the fit- 
test motive for moving our will. And these are, however, the 
problems that we blend when we call upon philosophy to found 
morality, for we demand of it then “not to determine more pre- 
cisely what man must do or the reason for being of this rule, but 
to provide him with a kind of absolute motive fit for obtaining 
all sacrifices from him.” An absurd exigency! No theory has 
the virtue of engendering by itself self-sacrifice, but none either 
is deprived of the resource of developing, by a suitable educa- 
tion, the conformable “motivation” to the rule it proposes. 
M. Belot strives to show that religious morality is far from be- 
ing privileged in this respect: is not its rule more opposed to 
nature than that of a positive morality? The relative success it 
nevertheless obtained proves nothing but “‘the astonishing sup- 
pleness of human nature in front of a sufficiently clever and 
patient pedagogical effort.”” Although it stands out from the 
rule, the determination of which must come first, the motive 
must as much as possible come nearer to it. M. Belot precise- 
ly reproaches religious ethics with giving only extrinsic forms 
of motivation. Moral pedagogy ought to tend, on the con- 
trary, to the progressive growth into motives of action of the 
very reasons which justify the duties. 

M. Belot, at the present day, seems particularly attracted 
by these questions of moral pedagogy. He reconsidered them 
in a much more subtile study on “La religion comme méthode 
de pédagogie morale” (Revue de métaphysique, July, 1921). 
One can also find articles dealing with the problems of moral 
education, in the wide meaning of the word, in the collection 
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entitled La conscience frangaise et la guerre (Alcan, 1921). 
M. Belot particularly insists, in a penetrating manner, upon 
the variance which appears between the moral conscience and 
the social order: the former retiring within itself; the latter 
dividing itself into divers activities each of which develops for 
itself careless of the life of the whole. He depicts this evil in 
- vigorously precise traits and what he proposes as a remedy is 
this: we must give up moral individualism, turn the conscience 
outward and develop in it the sense of co-operation. At last, 
he himself gave the example of this co-operation to La Ligue 
Francaise d’Education Morale, a vice-chairman of which he is. 
In 1926, under the auspices of this league, he delivered a lec- 
ture, the title of which means much: “L’éducation morale, 
l’entente possible, la collaboration nécessaire.””"* He did not 
only demonstrate the vast ground of understanding on which 
may meet, in point of moral appreciations, men divided by 
their beliefs; he tried to show, by precise argumentation, that 
neither the authentic Thomism nor the contemporary Protes- 
tantism includes principles leading to the condemnation of lai- 
cal morality. 

As regards Thomism, this apparent paradox becomes the 
very truth, on condition that we replace “laical’”’ by “rational,” 
a change of no little consequence. It is rational ethics, right 
enough, that the contemporary representatives of Thomism 
pretend not only to authorize but to defend, such as Father 
Gillet in his book on La morale et les morales (ed. de la Revue 
des Jeunes, 1925), but it is the contrary of positive ethics: it 
is metaphysical ethics, which draw their principles from Aris- 
totle’s ontology, improperly erected into a philosophia pe- 
rennes. The author of this little book looks for the “rational” 
justification of the common idea of good in an appeal to the 
notions of power and act, presented as “the primeval notions 
of being.” The becoming has its reason of being in a cause 
both efficient and final; the power sets the act, the perfection 


* Published in L’éducation morale, February, 1926. 
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as its end. That is why man must search after the rational 
good which is its proper perfection, the act to which his nature 
tends. This rational good, still being relative and derivative, 
presupposes the sovereign good, which is God; that which al- 
lows Father Gillet to write: ‘Rational ethics finally are essen- 
tially religious ethics.”” He then introduces the notion of the 
divine will creative of human nature and imposing the rule of 
duty. But according to him, this will only promulgates the rule 
but does not create it. “The divine reason, considered as an 
exemplary or formal cause, and not the divine will, is the final 
foundation of our individual and social duties.”” So much the 
more, Catholicism brings new elements only in the order of 
motives, not in the rule itself. “The data of Faith, as regards 
the divine foundation of duty, do not essentially change the 
data of reason.” 

It is interesting to hear a Dominican espouse, in his own 
way, the cause of moral rationalism, but it is strange to see the 
very representative of a church rich in such a vast and deep 
moral tradition opposing all contemporary ethics, which he of- 
ten superficially criticizes, an antiquated metaphysical scheme 
reduced to its poorest expression. Aristotle and Christianity 
meet here equally emptied of their living substance and belit- 
tled to few formulas, the extreme indetermination of which is 
not even compensated with sufficient rigor. If we wish to hear 
‘the accent of really Christian ethics, we must leave these 
scholastic summaries and go back to the lectures delivered by 
Father Sanson, in Notre Dame de Paris during three consec- 
utive Lents (1925, 1926, 1927) before an ever increasing 
crowd and including men of all beliefs.” These developments, 
in which the philosophical inspiration of Father Laberthon- 
niére is discernible, go, indeed, beyond the usual bounds of the 
ethical domain, but they, nevertheless, are firmly fixed, accord- 


* The first series only. L’inquiétude humaine has been published in a book, 
with some after-touches (Editions Spes, 1925). Both the other series: L’inquiétude 
humaine et le christianisme, Le christianisme métaphysique de la charité, have been 
published in fascicles by the same publisher. 
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ing to Pascal’s familiar method, on the ground of moral life. 
Father Sanson takes as his starting-point the universal fact of 
human disquietude. He sees the cause of it in the contrast be- 
tween our limited, decrepit, dependent condition and our long- 
ing for infiniteness, eternity, and total deliverance. Hence the 
problem of our destiny: an inevitable problem, the solution of 
which could be found, according to him, neither in an earthly 
social organization nor in science, nor even in pure philosophy. 
The latter, whether it denies the finite with Spinoza, or the in- 
finite with Renouvier, does not really give us the wished-for 
deliverance. It is because we are powerless to reach by our- 
selves the fulness of life: we can win the finite only by accept- 
ing it, at first, as a gift. In other words, we shall succeed only 
through a course of faith, through a humble prayer, through 
the personal acknowledgment of God upon whom we depend. 
We are thus led to the threshold of religion. We have not here 
to follow Father Sanson on this ground. Let us only point out 
that he never loses sight of the initial problem. It is by the so- 
lution given to the enigma of our destiny that he characterizes 
Christianism: it invites us to throw off selfishness, to accept 
sufferance, to act with total generosity; but, if it allows us 
thus to reach eternal life, it is by revealing to us that God him- 
self is charity. Thus a morality near enough to that expressed 
by M. Loisy, here, finds its full justification in the Christian 
dogma, daringly exposed by Father Sanson as the metaphysics 
of charity. 

After this work of a real depth of sentiment and thought, 
there would only remain to point out among Catholic works 
Les fondements de la morale by M. Thamiry (Blond et Gay, 
1928). The author, at first, seems to adopt Father Sanson’s 
starting-point: the primordial fact in which he confides is the 
sentiment of a disproportion between our rush toward happi- 
ness and our life rich in deceptions. But he hastens to conclude 
that this infinite good to which our superior inclinations tend 
is nothing but God, founding his opinion on what he considers 
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as the agreement between the greatest Greek thinkers and the 
Christians. The same argument seems to him to allow the af- 
firmation that ‘even in the natural order we are shaped in the 
likeness of God.” Our good, our end, and therefore our duty 
will consist in perfecting this likeness, in imitating God or in 
uniting us with God. Such would be the principle of the ‘“‘nat- 
ural ethics,” presented at the same time by M. Thamiry as a 
“religious ethics.” God, as the author of our being, would be 
the source of the obligation, which our reason cannot create 
but which it “excels in acknowledging.” Let us insist neither 
upon the statement of “the supernatural ethics” the conformi- 
ty of which with the natural ethics is chiefly pointed out by the 
author, nor upon the part devoted to the concrete formation 
of moral life, though it seems to be the most interesting part 
of the work. The theoretical part does not differ much, as re- 
gards the main ideas, from that of Father Gillet: with a less 
artificial perhaps and less narrow basis, it is still more formal 
and simplistic. M. Thamiry thinks it possible to assimilate al- 


most all the philosophies which have recourse to God as though 
this name had not been used with the most divergent mean- 
ings. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Here is a review, already long, which, however, gives a still 
incomplete idea of the work performed by French thinkers in 
the ethical domain during the last decade. It would be neces- 
sary to analyze the studies of the different aspects of political, 
domestic, professional, and private morality. It would be nec- 
essary to give an idea of the recent manuals of ethics, a few of 
which are very good. Even if we remain in the domain of gen- 
eral theories, we ought to point out the attempt of M. Jean 
Sépulcre to found on the law of the strongest an ethics, the 
agreement of which with traditional ideas he, contrarily to 
Nietzsche, tries to show (Force et morale, La Renaissance du 
Livre, 1928). Finally, it is with regret that we confine our- 
selves to a mere mention of two works of very different in- 
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spirations, but equally remarkable by the talent of their au- 
thors and the inward experience condensed in them: L’Hérédo 
by M. Léon Daudet (Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1914), 
and “La possession du monde” by M. Georges Duhamel (Mer- 
cure de France, 1927). 

As for the theories we have analyzed, we have seen how 
diverse they are: the social element, the rational element, 
the religious element of moral life, respectively, get a place in 
them and even a meaning which seems to change with each 
thinker. Is it a mere lesson of skepticism which is going to 
spring out of our statement? Such is not our wish. During this 
rather short period, it will be at least acknowledged that the 
different types of ethics received, in more than one author, a 
remarkable increase of precision and copiousness. Is it possi- 
ble to wish for more? Perfect agreement in such a domain is 
improbable. The moralists who may create the most vigorous 
works are perhaps the men whose personality is most strongly 
attracted by certain aspects of human life. How should they 
not risk a relative indifference to life’s other aspects? There 
might, however, perhaps, be a means of lessening the draw- 
backs of this partiality, which is necessary in a way. The great 
moralist of the future will probably be the man who will man- 
age to combine with a living faith an intelligence fit for criti- 
cizing his very faith, unweariedly confronting it with the other 
human beliefs as well as with the still too little sifted lessons 
of experience. 


UNIVERSITY OF RENNES 





A CRITIQUE OF ETHICAL REALISM 
SIDNEY HOOK 


ONTEMPORARY social science all along the line 
t; shows a marked reaction against relativity. This is 
especially true today in Germany. The seeming 
abandonment o. ‘he search for absolute constants in physical 
science, the vogue of postulate theories of logic and statistical 
interpretations of vital phenomena have been accompanied by 
the gradual reassertion of absolutist views in sociology and 
ethics. In the nineteenth century the invariance of the physi- 
cal structure of the world could console man for the loss of 
ethical support undermined by the twin snakes of historicism 
and psychologism. Today, feeling the groundwork of science 
shifting under their feet, those who have faith only in certain- 
ties have flocked back to the ethical field, equipped with argu- 
ments and material picked up in the scientific retreat, intent 
upon erecting a citadel for all true servants of eternal values. 
The revolutionary changes in the social order, actual and 
threatened, have intensified this tendency. Those who are op- 
posed to these changes, as well as many who approve them, 
believe that they can only judge events by applying a criterion 
which is not of the same order as the events judged. Neo- 
Catholicism and all forms of authoritarianism illustrate the 
first tendency, ethical socialism the second. In philosophy no 
case is ever closed, and it may very well be that the weapons 
with which the naturalists routed the absolutists in the nine- 
teenth century are and always were pap and pith. Perhaps it 
was not the cause of the absolutists which was at fault but 

only their armor. 
The best modern statement of this ancient ethical position 
has been made by Nicolai Hartmann in his Ethik.* It is the 

* Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1926. Pp. xx+746. 
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most comprehensive systematic treatise on ethics which has 
ever been published. Continuing along a path blazed by Schel- 
er, Hartmann elaborates an a priori material Wertethik free 
from the austerities of Kantian abstraction on the one hand, 
and from the religious frills of Neo-Catholicism on the other. 
But Hartmann is too sensitive to the multidimensionality of 
ethical life to restrict himself to an attack on naturalism. In- 
terested as he is in laying an absolutist foundation for ethical 
values, he is even more interested in making discoveries about 
the structure of the values whose support is in question. He 
consequently adopts an analytic approach to the phenome- 
nology of the value situation as such. The chief positive 
achievement of his approach is the tentative erection of a 
value scale and the derivation of the categorical laws to which 
it is subject. In this aspect of his thought, as well as in the 
theoretical prolegomena, Hartmann reveals the influence of 
Husserl without being a narrow disciple. It may interest the 
English reader to learn that the variety of ethical realism de- 
fended by Hartmann is similar in general drift to G. E. 
Moore’s Principia Ethica. Compared, however, to the varia- 
tions on the principle of identity contained in that book, it is 
distinguished by its sense of concreteness, its appreciation of 
the essential conflicts of values, and by the ontological refer- 
ence which guides the analysis of the ethical act: 

Hartmann’s Ethik is the most impressive statement of in- 
tuitive ethical realism in print. Impressive but not convincing. 
One is tempted to say that everything in the book is admirable 
except the standpoint. The naturalist can pay it high praise 
for its empirical analyses and positive results, believing that 
these are compatible with other views on the nature, locus, 
and structure of the good. All the more resolutely, however, 
does he contest its theoretical groundwork. The treatment of 
the book falls into three parts. The first considers “The Struc- 
ture of the Ethical Phenomenon” (phenomenology of morals) ; 
the second, “The Realm of Ethical Values” (axiology of mor- 
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als); and the third, “The Problem of Freedom.” This article 
will devote itself primarily to a critical analysis of the general 
argument for ethical realism and absolutism as advanced in 
the first part of Hartmann’s study, and will then present some 
of the important conclusions reached in Parts II and III. In 
order to forestall any misunderstanding that may arise from 
the vigorous attack on Hartmann’s general position, the writer 
wishes to state that, although sharing neither Hartmann’s 
metaphysics nor his ethical philosophy, he feels that this book 
in virtue of the detailed contributions it makes to specific 
ethical problems is the most important treatise on the subject 
in the present century. 
I 


Whoever believes that ethical values and principles have 
an objective status independent of all human cognition or 
emotion (p. 47)—or of the existence of human beings as 
such—faces two difficulties that suggest themselves almost 
offhand. The first difficulty is to make plausible the fact of 
the historical relativity of ethical codes and practices. The 
second is to discount the indisputable presence of a psycho- 
logical factor—the valuing of a human agent—in all situations 
in which values are discovered. The answers to these difficul- 
ties come just as readily and with them the essential prob- 
lems. 

1. The absolutist begins his rejoinder by pointing out that 
if the change and diversity in what people have regarded to 
be good is a reason for believing that there is no such thing 
as an intrinsic objective good, discovered but not created by 
the human mind, then the changes in what people have re- 
garded to be true furnish just as cogent a reason for believing 
that there is no such thing as scientific objective truth. As a 
matter of fact, there have been far more frequent and funda- 
mental changes in our ideas of the external world than in our 
opinions of what is ethically good or bad. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the alteration in the historic conceptions of the struc- 
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ture of the solar system or of the origin of man with the his- 
toric conceptions of what constitutes murder or theft. The 
variation in the first class of beliefs has been at least as fre- 
quent as and, certainly, more striking than in the second. Why 
then hold in one case that there is scientific objective truth 
which does not change with our opinions about it, while be- 
lieving in the other case that our will or desire determines the 
nature of good and bad? The ethical realist goes farther in 
repudiating the charge of relativity. He admits readily enough 
that the particular things declared to be good or bad vary with 
time and person. But he insists that the ethical principles or 
supreme ethical values in relation to which things acquire their 
qualities of good and bad remain invariant. A physician will 
prescribe the same diet for no two persons. But that does not 
prove the subjectivity of his dietetic principles. In the distant 
past, killing the weak and infirm was regarded as a duty; to- 
day it is a heinous crime. But the same principles which justi- 
fied the act in the past condemn it in the present. It is not the 
ethical principles which have changed but only the circum- 
stances and occasion. A true ethical principle is as formal and 
absolute as an equation. The specific values of the equation— 
its material content—are supplied by different interests in 
different conditions. But the ethical “function” or principle 
is verified in all relevant situations. Why then regard the fun- 
damental ethical principles (fundamental ethical values are 
also principles, e.g., justice) as relative? Incidentally, urges 
the absolutist, the refusal to class ethical judgments and acts 
with subjective whims and caprice saves us from the artificial 
theoretical reduction of personal sacrifice to an expression of 
social or individual interest. A naturalistic morality pretends 
to keep its eye on the ethical phenomena but is compelled to 
regard those individuals who consciously accept death and 
torture for values they believe to be objective as creatures of 
a strange delusion. Explain martyrdom, the consciousness of 
responsibility and guilt on any other but an absolutistic ethics, 
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if you can! is the challenge of the ethical realist to the natural- 
ist. 

These arguments, however, are of doubtful validity. They 
are valid only if the fundamental assumption upon which they 
are based is valid. This assumption is that ethical values have 
the same ontological status as mathematical or logical truths. 
If they are entities of this order, then of course the histories of 
our knowledge of them, as well as the fact that some people 
are value-blind, are altogether irrelevant to their nature. Hart- 
mann believes this to be the case. For example, propositions 
like “A breach of confidence is revolting,” “To gloat over 
others’ misfortune (Schadenfreude) is contemptible” are 
ethical judgments whose validity is just as independent of 
the emotional attitude, or even existence of human beings, as 
is the truth of the proposition that A°—=1 (p. 139). That their 
necessity and universality are not recognized by everyone 
does not impugn their objectivity. Not everyone has the abil- 
ity to grasp abstruse mathematical truths. Similarly not every- 
one has the ethical insight or organ necessary for the vision of 
the good. The true, the good, and the beautiful have the same 
a priori status. We have no right, implies Hartmann, to mis- 
take our personal limitations for the limits of the realm of be- 
ing. 

Now how do we actually recognize a priori logical truth 
irrespective of whether it be material or formal? A moment’s 
reflection will show that on any objective interpretation only 
that must be regarded as an a priori truth or condition the de- 
nial of which is self-contradictory and hence unintelligible. 
We cannot deny logical truths and talk sense. If ethical judg- 
ments have the same objective import as logical propositions, 
then we must apply the same test of apriority to them. If 
Hartmann is right, the contradictory of the proposition, “A 
breach of confidence is revolting,” must be absurd, must turn 
out upon analysis to be self-contradictory. But this is patently 
not the case. There is no ethical proposition which under 
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some circumstances cannot be intelligibly denied. One can 
even say, every ethical proposition under amy circumstances 
can be intelligibly denied. The commonest fact of ethical life 
is the violation of rules hitherto regarded as absolutely valid. 
Usually the violation is sanctioned by a new ethical interest 
which itself claims the same unconditional validity as the rule 
it has just broken. But the point is that the contradictions of 
ethical principles are always significant ethical propositions. 
Often an attempt is made to legalize the violation, to reinter- 
pret the sense and scope of the rules so that the apparent con- 
tradiction turns out to be a special or limiting case. But this 
way of getting rid of contradictions is of no avail to the abso- 
lutist, for not only has a material change taken place but also 
a formal one. The old rules have been abrogated and new 
ones instated. Not only the values of the ethical equation have 
been changed but the equation itself. Only if ethical proposi- 
tions were tautologies, a view which Hartmann inconsistently 
refuses to accept, would their denials be self-contradictory. If 
ethical propositions were tautologies, however, ethics would 
have no distinctive subject matter. It would be a part of logic. 
We can therefore regard the view which maintains that ethical 
values have the ideal status of logical entities as definitely 
false. (In the discussion, we have assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment, the conventional non-existential interpretation of logic 
and mathematics shared by Hartmann in order to show the 
immanent difficulties of his ethical position. It goes without 
saying that on a naturalistic view of the a priori, which 
grounds meaning in existence, ethical absolutism is refuted a 
fortiori. One can be a Platonic realist in metaphysics without 
being an ethical realist. One cannot be a naturalist in his 
metaphysics and an ethical realist.) 

The only other alternative which the absolutist can fall 
back upon, short of accepting open naturalism, is modified 
ethical realism. Ethical values may not be a priori. But they 
may have the status of scientific objects. That is to say, with- 
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out being a priori, they may still be independent of the human 
organism, just as the current of a river or the height of a 
mountain are independent of human being without being a 
priori determined. Now what is the test of the independence 
of objects? Roughly speaking, the specific compulsions ob- 
jects exercise upon us. Certain modes of behavior are exacted 
from us by the very nature of the physical world and our bod- 
ily organization. In a sense ethical values also exercise a com- 
pulsion upon us. But it is of an entirely different order of com- 
pulsion from that of sticks and stones, rope or handcuff. As we 
shall later see, ethical compulsion follows after a fundamental 
Stellungnahme, after a primary assertion or act of will. Sci- 
entific objects, however, exercise a compulsion independent of 
our will. The difference is illustrated in the universal knowl- 
edge that we can physically compel a man to obey authority 
but we cannot compel him to Jove it. 

The basic assumption which made the absolutist defense 
seem so plausible has turned out to be false. Some other line 
must be taken against the view that the relativity of our ethi- 
cal beliefs is prima facie evidence that good and bad depend 
upon our primary desires, and as these change the qualities of 
good and bad change. And coming to the second difficulty 
which faces the absolutist, since someone’s consciousness fig- 
ures in every ethical situation, since every “discovery” of 
values—as distinct from the discovery of an object—is a dis- 
covery in which the valuer is conscious of a personal partici- 
pation, a naturalistic conception of ethics as the equilibration 
of interests and their rational adjustment to the environment 
would seem to be the only genuine alternative. This would 
frankly admit that values are subjective and give to experi- 
ence both a generating and a validating rdéle in ethics. But we 
must first examine the rejoinder of ethical realism to the sec- 
ond difficulty. 

2. The ethical realist begins by sweeping the naturalist 
position aside as an instance of, what we may here call, the 
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teleocentric predicament. The egocentric predicament in epis- 
temology is an expression (coined by R. B. Perry) which des- 
ignates the fact that we can have no knowledge of a thing 
without having it as an object of consciousness. But this is 
far from proving that the existence of things we have knowl- 
edge about depends upon consciousness. The teleocentric pre- 
dicament expresses the same logic in ethical life. There can 
be no perception of values without the presence of some sort 
of interest. The realist now advances the important claim that 
the alleged relativity of values to some subject turns out upon 
closer inspection to be itself objective. The argument consists 
in the proof that relativity reduces to a relational complex 
which is itself zot relative. Hartmann writes, 


The relativity of values to the subject is by no means the relativity of 
the value essence as such but a relation included in the value as matter, 
which exists prior to and independent of the relation to consciousness. 
. . . . The relational structure of the matter-value implies the relativ- 
ity of value no more than the relational structure of the categories im- 


plies categorical relativity [p. 127]. 


The vision of color depends upon my eye, but the relationship 
between the wave vibrations and my eye is an objective one. 
The existence of colors and the immanent order of the color 
scale are not affected by shutting the eye or shifting one’s po- 
sition. This interrelation between the organism and the object 
and the products of the interrelation are objective. Given an 
eye and a certain-perspective, we cannot choose to see what 
we please. Given an individual with a certain history and 
temperament in a certain situation, he cannot choose the val- 
ues which arise from the interaction. The laws of psycho- 
physics in the one case and the ethical relationships in the 
other exist before the particular cases of interaction occur. 
Whatever is historical may be valuable, but values are not his- 
torical. 

This argument is a tour de force. It shuttles back and forth 
between two different conceptions and succeeds only in wiping 
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out the point at issue. Starting from a belief in values which 
are objective in the sense of being ontologically prior and self- 
sufficient, it gradually presents itself as an insistence on the 
objectivity of the results of temporal interaction between 
some consciousness and a conceived good. At first the claim is 
made for the objectivity of a single term—the value taken in 
isolation ; later the objectivity is transferred to a triadic rela- 
tion in which the value is only one term. It is the old mistake 
of converting the product of a process into its presupposition. 
From the objectivity of an existence arising in time it assumes 
the eternal an-sich-sein of the qualities which that existence 
reveals. What is objective in a complex in which consciousness 
enters as a constitutive element, is the complex itself, the situ- 
ation, and not the values which emerge from it. To call values 
which arise in this way objective implies that all qualities in 
the world are objective, that strictly speaking there are no 
subjective phenomena at all. For consider, given certain taste 
bulbs in contact with certain foods, the tastes which are ex- 
perienced are in no sense arbitrary. They have the same claim 
to objectivity on Hartmann’s argument as the ethical values 
whose apriority he defends. We can choose what we shall eat 
but we cannot choose how it shall taste. If the mere fact of 
structural determination is incompatible with the prediction 
of subjectivity, then dreams, hallucinations, and every sort of 
like or dislike are objective. Under certain conditions whoever 
presses his eyeball will see two images; under certain condi- 
tions, an Iago will hate an Othello, a Romeo will love a Juliet. 
Yet these images and this hate and love are not objective. 
But if Hartmann’s logic is sound, we must regard them as 
such, with the consequence that the category of objectivity 
has no intelligible opposite—a proof that we are wiping out an 
important difference in the structure of the complexes in 
which consciousness is an element. It is an unthrifty economy 
later to smuggle this difference back again in the adjectives 
used to qualify the kinds of objectivity there are. The objec- 
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tivity of the effects of believing in ethical values is not denied, 
but if we are to argue from the objectivity of the effects to the 
objectivity of the ideal content of the cause—in this case, the 
ethical values—then we must in all consistency hold that the 
objective effects which result when an insane person acts on his 
hallucinations establish the objectivity of the beliefs which 
cause him to act as he does. 

A naturalistic ethics may grant that the good is indefin- 
able. It cannot grant that it is objective. The empirical condi- 
tions under which values arise and the immanent relationship 
between those values once they have arisen are recognized 
as objective. But this does not in the slightest involve 
the imputation of antecedent ontological status to the con- 
tingent result of temporal processes. Whatever I desire, says 
the naturalist, has the quality of good. This does not mean 
that the good is the desired. It means that whenever we desire 
anything a certain irreducible quality arises which we call 
good. That the quality is irreducible is no ground for assum- 
ing it to be independent. If it be asked of fundamental values, 
“Why are they desired?” the question is no longer one of eth- 
ics but of physiology, psychology, logic, or what not. The re- 
lational structure which exists here is one of desire, objective 
and reflective. The resolution—the definite ethical moment— 
determines the value in the sense that it chooses between pos- 
sible alternatives, each of which has a unique quality. A man 
might very well will his own death. That is his good if he ap- 
proves of it after reflection. To say that values are subjective, 
that they come into being whenever we exercise choice does 
not imply, as Hartmann seems to think, that they have no 
Sein form. A naturalist will even admit that once value is giv- 
en its proper temporal sign and function it has absolute Sein, 
for, after all, once dated and past everything is absolute. But 
the character of that Sein is essentially different from that of 
the truth relation or relation of measurement. The doctrine 
of the subjectivity of value is just a way of calling attention 
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to a level of being in which the personal will is constitutive. 
Nothing is good or bad but that willing makes it so, says the 
ethical subjectivist. And since the true-false and ugly-beauti- 
ful relation cannot be substituted here without making the 
proposition false, it tells us something significant about the 
nature of the good. 

The realist counters with the usual charge of circularity. 
Does the will choose between values? Then it must acknowl- 
edge the existence of possible ethical alternatives before as- 
serting itself. How then can it be in any sense constitutive of 
them? At best it can decide which values are to be realized. 
But these values it must recognize as autonomous. We may 
crown the queen of beauty but she does not owe her beauty to 
us. But the circle of course is only apparent. The will chooses 
between alternatives all of which have an essential reference 
to the self. The process is one of deliberation between con- 
flicting impulses in which reflection enters to clarify, broaden, 
and criticize. It shows the will what the alternatives really 
are, so that when choice is made it is conscious and intelligent. 
If this charge of circularity were sound, we could argue that 
every time we looked at a bill of fare, food values are presup- 
posed which are independent of our health. The specific food 
values certainly appear to be independent of the particular 
person deliberating about them. But the fact that they are 
food values at all is not independent of the existence of human 
beings as such. 

There is another argument against naturalism which we 
must consider in this connection. The imperative of duty al- 
ways takes the form of a “should be done.” We feel this when- 
ever we are conscious of our responsibility, and in a negative 
form whenever we are conscious of our guilt. The absolutist 
believes that prior to this “should be” of practice there is an 
ideal “should be.” For example, “X should be honest” has 
meaning only in so far as X’s honesty is in doubt; but “hon- 
esty should be” is involved in the very nature of honesty as an 
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ethical good, independently of whether men are honest or not. 
“A normative moment,” Hartmann claims, “is already in- 
cluded in the essence of value as such and must be contained 
in its form of ideal being” (p. 154). The ought of practice, 
Hartmann admits, is involved in an existential field in which 
aims are a function of what is felt to be lacking. Not so the 
ideal ought, for this gives the ought of practice its orientation. 
Without it the latter would be blind, a creature of impulse, de- 
void of ethical direction. The absoluteness of value follows 
from the universal consciousness of a directed ethical judg- 
ment which is self-certifying. 

The suspicion that the “ideal should be” is but an hypos- 
tatized practical should be is strengthened when we consider 
how effectively active it is in human affairs. It compromises 
its transcendence by serving, not like the fixed stars as an ex- 
ternal guide to the wayfarer, but as a tentative standard with 
a definite history, subject to check and change. But how can 
we check the standard? Must we not be in the possession of 
another standard to do so? Yes, but not at the same time and 
place. There is no one standard nor are all standards given at 
once. Were values as such a priori and independent, our task 
would be exhaustive when we had merely given a comprehen- 
sive catalogue and description of them. The table of values 
would take its place next to the multiplication table and color 
scale. But we attribute normative character to values. Why? 
Because we disapprove of what we find in existence. The 
ethical ideal is a possibility. But what shows that it is a real 
possibility and not an idle fancy is that it refers to an actual 
state of affairs, to some thing which should not be. If all men 
were sincere in the same way in which ali men are mortal, sin- 
cerity would no more be an ethical good than would mortality. 
Further, ethical values are effective normative possibilities. 
When we say that men ought to be just, not only do we mean 
that justice is uncertain in the relations of men to one another 
but that there is a possibility of affecting or transforming 
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those relations, of making them juster. ‘But why is justice 
good?” presses the absolutist. Must we not admit that it is 
good in itself? And then he proceeds to convert the good-in- 
itself to a good-for-itself. In one sense the question why is 
_justice good has no more meaning than the question why are 
lemons sour. But what the question really asks is why do we 
stake life and fortune for an ideal good? The naturalist re- 
sponds that after reflection its probable consequences are more 
to his king than the present state of affairs in which it is 
absent. And for whomever this is not the case, justice is not a 
good. 
The basis of ethical realism is not an argument but a wish. 
It is the wish for certainty. Certainty is its good—or would 
be if it were attainable. But ethical life contains no certain- 
ties. (This last proposition is not an ethical judgment.) Why 
this desire for certainty? Because of the assumption that 
without the security which comes from anchoring to entities 
outside of the stream of time, the ethical judgment loses its 
validity. Obligation, responsibility, and duty become too con- 
ditional. They do not seem to bind any more. They can be 
made and unmade by our caprice. The desire for certainty is 
revealed in the inevitable manner in which exponents of abso- 
lutist ethics discover circular arguments in experiential mor- 
ality. Says the naturalist, “The goods of morality are devel- 
oped in human activity.’ Answers the absolutist: “Then you 
must know beforehand what good and bad are. Otherwise you 
will not recognize them.” The naturalist retorts, “If you have 
criteria of good and bad independent of any experience of 
good and bad, how do you know they are genuine criteria and 
not unconscious hypostases of secret preferences or fantastic 
wishes themselves products of experience?” The absolutist 
can either invoke another immediate intuition in which case 
it is he who is arguing in a circle or he can with Hartmann ap- 
peal to an “obscure consciousness of value” (p. 53) with which 
we react to the fact of human conduct. The pure ore of a 
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priori ethical insight is won by an analysis of these obscure 
promptings and urges. Our premonitions give the clue, and 
our reason does the rest. But this retreat to Plato does not 
help matters much. Certainty cannot be gained and the circle 
broken by a dunkles Wert bewusstsein, for as Hartmann soon 
admits, it is not really a clue to be investigated but a revela- 
tion to be completed. We start with a revelation—partial and 
unclear to be sure—but none the less controlled and sancti- 
fied by a deeper ethical intuition (p. 55). In other words, it is 
the absolutist who moves in a circle. 

Is the naturalist any better off? Yes, for he avoids the cir- 
cle by refusing to regard his criteria at any moment as abso- 
lutely given once and for all time. He, too, believes that ethi- 
cal analysis starts with obscure consciousness of tertiary 
values in a complex structure of which our impulsive evalua- 
tions are a part. He insists, however, that this consciousness 
and attendant judgment be taken /ypothetically, subjected to 
criticism, purified and developed. We approve or disapprove 
of an act on the basis of present reaction to the probable quali- 
ties of its conceived consequences (Dewey). There is no cer- 
tainty in the matter. It is a process of self-knowledge rendered 
difficult by the fact that, in this case, the object of knowledge, 
the self, grows with time and knowledge. The analysis of the 
consciousness which is a part of both the present and future 
situation will not reveal the presence of an eternal intelligible 
character committed to a set of values even before they are 
empirically experienced. It will not reveal a subconscious 
with a sure-fire eye for what is unfailingly right. But what it 
will show is how primary certain non-rational preferences are, 
in whose service will and intelligence have been pressed. These 
preferences, which may not be above the level of motor-affec- 
tive tendencies, are liberalized and informed by being made 
focal. 

There is no place here for certainty, revelation, and au- 
thority. Nor does everything reduce to gush and go. Natural- 
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ism steers in between the rigid anthithesis, erected by abso- 
lutism, of intuition on the one hand and amorphous experi- 
ence on the other, by abandoning certainties for probabilities 
and refusing to view the social-temporal process as a one-di- 
mensional series of events punctuated by another one-dimen- 
sional series of feelings. It thereby leaves sufficient room to 
correct itself with good grace and to learn from experience. If 
there is any reasoning in a circle, it is the absolutists who do it. 

But is not this attempt to ground ethics on the rock of cer- 
tainty to be welcomed? Even if it is doomed to failure, is it 
not, like the striving for perfection, a noble failure? Quite to 
the contrary. It leads clearly to social disaster. From it springs 
the most dangerous and, historically viewed, the most perni- 
cious of all ethical standpoints—the ethics of stigmatic intui- 
tion, otherwise called the ethics of conscience. (Hartmann 
admits that a conscience ethics is implied in his standpoint. ) 
The ethics of conscience is uncompromising on principle. 
There can be no significant argument in its eyes. Either one 
completely sees the right or one does not see it at all. Any- 
thing short of the whole of its claims means defeat. Hence its 
natural intolerance and readiness to inflict punishment on 
non-conformists, not in the name of an honestly acknowledged 
concrete need or interest which happens to be threatened, but 
in the name of an eternal value or universal principle above 
criticism in terms of its consequence. And if history has es- 
tablished anything it is that to this day absolute universal 
principles in social life are the favorite guise in which those 
personal and class interests masquerade which certain privi- 
leged groups want to conceal. 


II 


However, even in the eyes of the naturalist, Hartmann’s 
Ethik, despite its questionable absolutistic underpinnings, is a 
great work. The plan of its positive achievement may be read 
in the following: “The a priori values implicitly contained in 
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living morality really belong to the given phenomena, to the 
factual situation, to ethical reality as such. And the science of 
ethics is the intellectual activity of making explicit these im- 
plicitly given a priori values, of coining its concepts and form- 
ulae” (p. 106). It is not the gratuitous assumption of the 
ontological apriority of values which is distinctive of his contri- 
bution but the emphasis on the concrete values of living mor- 
ality, the development of a materiale Wertethik, the sensitive 
Wertblick, and, most important of all, the analytic compendi- 
um of the actual ideals for and by which men live. In this 
respect, Hartmann has had only one great predecessor—Aris- 
totle. And so a naturalist can gratefully accept the illuminat- 
ing analyses of the major values of the ethical life, the evi- 
dences of their antinomic structure, the unwinding of their 
manifold interrelations, and the proof that they are subject to 
the same categorical laws as other realms of being—without 
affirming the theoretical dualism postulated as a basis of the 
whole. Just as Hartmann rejects the Kantian formal a priori 
because of its one-sided and unnecessary emphasis on univer- 
sality, so must his own (and Scheler’s) conception of a ma- 
terial a priori be rejected because of its impossible and ill- 
fated quest for certainty. Yet the suspicion and hope will not 
down that the theoretical difference may turn out to be verbal, 
for Hartmann often speaks of the elementary expressions of 
liking and disliking as containing in themselves an implicit a 
priori valuation. In that case the metaphysical fringes to 
which he seems so strongly attached—‘ideal being” and 
“timeless immaterial essences’”—could then be painlessly 
shaved away with Ockham’s razor. At any rate one thing is 
clear. The absolutism is a matter of faith, the positive char- 
acterization of values a matter of analysis. 

The wealth of material in the second part of the book does 
not lend itself to summary. But we may here state several of 
the more general results at which it arrives. 

a) The “good” which confronts us in any situation, actual 
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or planned, is never single or complete. Clinging to each pos- 
sible resolution is a cluster of goods. Each one of these goods 
has a legitimate claim. But they cannot all be realized at the 
same time and in the same degree. Were the opposition in 
moral conflict between a “good” and a “bad,” our only prob- 
lem would be merely to seek proper means for a solution al- 
ready given. There would be no conflict. But every situation 
in life focuses an opposition between one good and other goods. 
Value is pitted against value, and what is certain is only the 
inevitability of neglecting or violating the claim of some mem- 
ber of this opposition (p. 248). This is the basis of ethical 
tragedy, to see the good and yet be compelled to sacrifice it 
for another good. One would expect that consciousness of the 
plurality of value rooted in the same situation would lead to 
passivity or irresolution in conduct. But, fortunately, accom- 
panying our knowledge of values is an awareness of certain 
relations of “higher” and “lower” to which they are subject. 
Values are not all sensed the same way. Their quality tones 
constitute a complex scale. Only its middle reaches are at 
present discernible to our moral sense. There is no one who is 
unconscious of the qualitative differences between values. If 
his words deny it, his acts confirm it all the more, for he is 
continually preferring something to something else. There is 
a certain order which his preferences obey corresponding to a 
dimensional character roughly measured by the terms “high- 
er” and “lower.” This character is irreducible to other con- 
crete qualities values have. It is given just as immediately as 
the qualities of pleasantness, attraction, aversion, etc. Reflec- 
tion upon this fact of order leads Hartmann to the conclusion 
that the realm of ethical values is an organized material con- 
tinuum. Or, rather, a series of continua, for as we shall soon 
see the order is not merely linear. The task of ethical theory 
is to discover by empirical analysis what specific relation spe- 
cific values in this scale bear to one another. 

But what is the criterion of position in the value scale? 
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How do we justify our irnmediate judgments that some things 
are “higher” than others, e.g., that personality is a higher 
good than property, love greater than justice? Hartmann ex- 
amines five characteristics of such a criterion advanced by 
Scheler. One value is higher than another in so far as (1) it 
is more lasting; (2) is less subject to losing its distinctive qual- 
ity by being shared; (3) gives deeper satisfaction; (4) is 
more general, i.e., independent of a particular standpoint; 
and (5) presupposes other values in its own structural char- 
acter. The most serious objection to these criteria is that they 
only enable us to distinguish between the more obvious classes 
of values, between natural goods and moral goods. They are 
not fine enough to apply to values in any one class. Our regis- 
tering apparatus is too crude to catch the value half-tones 
and nuances on the same general level. The criteria enumer- 
ated in the foregoing clearly tell us that loyalty stands higher 
than health, but not whether loyalty is greater than truth or 
health more precious than fame. Here only one of the forego- 
ing criteria applies at all—“‘intensity of satisfaction,” a con- 
clusion quite agreeable to the naturalist. But naturalism is 
Hartmann’s béte noir, and at this point he makes a frightened 
jump backward. Since the differences in the intensity of satis- 
faction are qualitatively unique, feeling or desire cannot serve 
as acriterion. Again something must be brought in from with- 
out. In other words, the measure of “intensity of satisfaction” 
is not personal but is something ontological. Only the sensi- 
tive intuition which grasps this ontological order is truly ethi- 
cal, and we are back at our starting-point. “Every living sense 
of values (Wertgefihl) already expresses laws of preference 
which are themselves anchored in the ordered scale relation- 
ships of the value essences” (p. 260). Wisely enough, no at- 
tempt is made to derive laws of preference from relations be- 
tween essences. Actually, first the laws of preference are 
discovered and then the essences are so ordered as to corre- 
spond to them. Essences do no work at all but always come 
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in at the end to carry off the laurels. This position is very ap- 
propriately assimilated by Hartmann to Pascal’s doctrine of 
an ordre du coeur—the moral organ par excellence, which 
alone is able to register “the system of intervals of the intelli- 
gible tone-reaches whose chords compose the harmony of the 
ideal, self-subsisting sphere of values.” The rest is poetry. 
Metaphysical fantasy aside, a naturalist, too, can affirm his 
allegiance to an ordre du coeur. But it is not a heart pulsing 
outside of the world-order or outside of the social system. It is 
a heart fed by the fresh blood of communal tradition—ever 
renewing and purifying itself by the test of consequences. In 
plain prose it is the belief that with increase in knowledge and 
depth of insight, men react to the same basic values in the 
same way. It is the belief in the unity of human nature, in the 
unity of human desire as influenced by reflection—a unity 
compatible with diverse activity and expression, for among 
the most important of these basic values are “variety,” 
“growth,” and “difference.” 

In emphasizing the plurality of values as the fundamental 
condition for significant ethical conflict, Hartmann furnishes 
an effective counterpoint to the practical absolutism of a one- 
valued morality. Every value has a tendency to usurp power 
and set itself up as a dictator of the entire ethical realm (p. 
524). But the rigorism of the fanatic who sacrifices every- 
thing to one virtue—be it truth, or justice, or bravery, or good 
form—is ethical blindness. It overlooks the multiple possi- 
bilities that bloom by the wayside, the danger which comes 
from an inflexible stare at one goal. It robs life of spontaneity 
and conceals its impiety to the source of all values with pious 
phrases about the vision of eternal goods. Everyone knows 
that in daily life the saint, wrapped in devotion to a single 
idea, is just one short step removed from becoming a tyrant— 
or a nuisance. For he is apt to forget that the real ethical op- 
position is between one good and another, that black and 
white are not the only colors in which the world has been 
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drawn. Realization of this stills impatience and checks intol- 
erance. When we know that no matter what we do, we inev- 
itably slight some value, that every acceptance is at the same 
time a rejection, every victory in some sense a defeat, our ac- 
tion becomes more considerate, our claims less sweeping, our 
spirit more inclined to compromise, to assert its individuality 
in harmony with the assertion of others. To have called atten- 
tion to this by showing in concrete detail how inescapable the 
tragic conflicts of ethical life are is one of the shining merits of 
Hartmann’s book. It is a great text in ethical humility. 

6) Values are related to one another not only as “higher” 
and “lower” but as “stronger” and “weaker.” The identifica- 
tion of these two concepts (Werthéhe and Wertstarke) simpli- 
fies and distorts the ethical phenomenon. The difference may 
be illustrated as follows: Love and friendship stand much 
higher in the ethical scale than the values of life as such. But 
they are not therefore stronger, for we regard a crime against 
life as much more serious than callous unfriendliness or inca- 
pacity of affection. If friendship as a value were just as strong 
as the value of life, we would regard a breach of friendship 
as seriously as we do murder. But we do not. Hence the value 
of life is stronger than that of friendship and love. Yet the 
latter values are higher than the value of life, for the virtue 
displayed in the mere regard for another person’s life is hardly 
commensurable with the virtue embodied in love and friend- 
ship. We do not regard a person as especially worthy because 
he respects life and property. We take such respect for 
granted. But we do feel that capacity for love and friendship: 
expresses something positive. We do o¢ take it for granted 
(p. 252). Or compare self-sacrifice and honesty. The person 
who voluntarily surrenders his right to a fair exchange and 
foregoes his own advantage for the welfare of others is re- 
garded as a superior ethical creature to him who merely shows 
a painfully scrupulous honesty in his dealings with others, 
exacting his pound as well as paying it. The person who is 
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dishonest, however, earns far more moral censure than he 
who cannot scale the heights of generosity and sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice is a higher value than honesty, but it is not a stronger 
one. Honesty is lower than self-sacrifice but is not weaker. In 
every case it seems that the lower value is invariably the 
stronger one. The two things to bear in mind are that we 
measure the strength or intensity of value by the gravity of a 
violation against it; its relative superiority, by the service 
consequent upon its fulfilment (p. 547). This indicates that 
the concept of Wertstdrke has a sense autonomous from that 
of Werthdhe. Hartmann is now able to prove the fundamental 
categorical law for the entire realm of values—natural and 
moral. The good attendant upon the realization of a value is 
inversely proportional to the gravity of its violation. From 
which it follows that “the most serious crimes are those against 
the lowest values, but the greatest moral good is the realiza- 
tion of the highest” (p. 548). 

In terms of what can this be explained? In terms of the 
fact of dependence and freedom. The fulfilment of the strong- 
er value—which is more general and undifferentiated—is the 
condition of the higher one. The violation of the first imperils 
the attainment of the second. Bodily hunger means psychic 
sterility, death the end of the spirit as well. Hence, the ful- 
filment of these lower values has a more unconditioned norma- 
tive claim to realization than the higher (p. 549). Without 
calling it by name, Hartmann has given formal statement to 
the ethics of socialism. Man can develop his real ethical na- 
ture, i.e., his best possibilities, only when he has satisiied the 
manifold wants of human nature, i.e., when he has taken care 
of his necessities. A simple proposition but true enough to 
render invalid the claims of all ethical systems which have 
been constructed without attention to their social presupposi- 
tions. But to return to the question. Is it true that dependence 
and superiority are compatible? If ais dependent upon 5b, how 
can a be superior to 6? If the stronger values are the condi- 
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tion of the others, are théy not therefore the higher? No, for 
the latter are an affair of differential meaning. They have an 
emergent plus of quality which cannot be found in their ante- 
cedent. They involve possibility and freedom within the lim- 
its set by the conditioning values. The most precious goods in 
life are the most precarious. They owe their superiority, not 
to any power of transcending or overturning their foundation, 
but to their own specific character expressed in the way they 
build on those foundations. Excellence is not a matter of ori- 
gin, scope, or strength but of use, intent, and direction. 

There are other interesting categorial relations which 
Hartmann develops by pressing metaphysical analogies. 
Among them may be mentioned the daring speculative idea of 
a dialectic of values. Just as categories involve one another so 
do values. The nature of the implication, however, is not so 
strict. It seems to hold primarily on the lower levels (p. 501). 
But that some sort of correlation runs through the entire scale 
of values is clear when we consider how intimately interrelated 
the negative values are with one another. The relationship 
between justice and love, for example, when traditionally 
conceived is much weaker than the relation between their 
opposites, between injustice and hate. Helpfulness and truth- 
fulness seem to be values which stand in no essential juxtapo- 
sition, but untruthfulness and unhelpfulness are not so far 
removed. Experience does show that vices go hand in hand 
more than virtues do. An attempt is made to explain why the 
relation between the positive values is not closer. Each posi- 
tive value is specifically normative, it must preserve its ethical 
character, so that although the laws of categorical levels and 
dependence (Schichtungsverhdltnisse and Fundierungsver- 
hiltnisse) apply, they are modified by this normative quality 
of the ethical subject matter. In addition, positive values are 
subject to another type of value implication manifest in the 
laws of opposition and synthesis (Gegensatzverhilinisse and 
Wertsynthese, p. 512). The consequence is that ethical oppo- 
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sition is much more complex than logical or ontological oppo- 
sition. It includes not only the polarity between positive and 
negative values but four others: positive and neutral, neutral 
and negative, positive and positive, negative and negative. 
Which specific oppositions permit of synthesis, only a his- 
tological analysis of the values involved in the concrete case 
can show. 

c) Behind this formal scaffolding is the profound insight 
already contained in Aristotle that the nature of ethical values 
as such is antinomic. Take any value. Consider it in its ab- 
stract general form. Apply it without qualification. And in- 
variably we discover that what has started out with a positive 
quality becomes negative. It is no longer a good but a bad. 
As far as natural goods are concerned, it is almost a common- 
place. The value of property, activity—even health and 
knowledge—is not a continuous function of their quantitative 
increase. At some point there is a catch and Ruckschlag—a 
unique qualitative transformation—and what was a condition 
of the good life becomes the cause of a bad one. In a series of 
brilliant analyses, Hartmann reveals that the same general 
principle is true for the strictly ethical values (p. 525). Any 
virtue unqualified, given free rein, culminates in vice. Truth- 
fulness takes a high place in the ethical scale. Yet, adopted 
absolutely, it can serve as a cause and justification for betrayal 
of nearest and dearest, of class and country. Loyalty seems to 
some the foundation of concrete morality, yet where attach- 
ment is unconditional, it may lead to the jaunty immorality 
of “My country, right or wrong.’”’ Modesty and humility are 
noble qualities, but under certain circumstances they turn 
into the yellow of self-disparagement and self-humiliation. 
The fact that all ethical values have this negative catch (Wid- 
erhaken) points to an even more primary antinomic relation. 
A good becomes a bad in so far as it disregards its comple- 
mentary good. There is an inevitable opposition between com- 
plementary goods. Their claims at some point conflict. At the 
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same time, in so far as that claim has ethical validity it must 
involve essential reference to, and consideration of, a comple- 
mentary claim. 

The antinomic relation between justice and love will illus- 
trate these apparent paradoxes. Justice is a formal objective 
relation between all the competing claims of a situation. It 
regards only ethical considerations as relevant and is prover- 
bially blind to personalities. It sees only cases and principles. 
Its aim is to pronounce right judgment whether it be for weal 
or woe. Love, on the other hand, involves primary emphasis 
on persons, on social and individual welfare. It is all-seeing. 
In its eyes nothing is irrelevant, nothing already determined 
by principle or precedent. Justice is mechanical in procedure 
and universal in intent; love spontaneous in procedure and 
personal in intent. Justice seems to be independent of love, 
for it can be cold or wrathful, while love is often manifestly 
unjust. We do not expect to be judged by those. who love us 
or loved by those who judge us. Love and justice seem to be 
genuine contraries—if not polar opposites. Yet they are com- 
plementary. Justice without love is soulless and deadening. 
In overlooking individual differences, it can never do full jus- 
tice to anything. It makes a fetishism of its working principles 
and forgets the ideal goal and motive of its own activity. In- 
stead of judging, it classifies. In refusing to pay attention to 
the particularities of person, time, and history; it falls a victim 
to traditions and habits themselves definite products of par- 
ticular times and places. Justice without love is unintelligent 
and immoral. On the other hand, love without justice is wilful 
and capricious. It mortgages the future in order to gratify a 
sentimental urge in the present. It is sensitive to one value 
and callous to ten others. Or it sees them all and runs out in 
ineffectual activity. It uncritically sets faith in the place of 
reason, preoccupation with motive in the place of regard for 
consequences. Love without justice is unintelligent and im- 
moral. It seems that they are necessarily dual and yet of 
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necessity united. The duality is productive of different cases 
and solutions. The unity is found in the formal univocality of 
each solution in each case.” 

This suggests the idea that the true ethical value is always 
a synthesis of opposed elements which, as we have already 
seen in another connection, taken out of their context and ap- 
plied without qualification lose their specific virtue. The con- 
temporary emphasis on the individualization of justice and 
punishment, and the broadening of our love so that it becomes 
sensitive to suffering found at the other ends of the earth as 
well as to misery close at hand, illustrates the tendency of true 
justice to include love and of true love to express a higher 
form of justice. The metaphysical error of multiplying wholes 
without necessity turns out in the realm of values to be ethical 
sin. Just as true love involves justice, so does true pride in- 
volve humility, courage discretion, harmony conflict. Every 
ethical value is a synthesis between at least one pair of polar, 
complementary values, and one would like to believe that 
every case of ethical opposition can be resolved by a synthesis. 
But we cannot be too sure that a synthesis is possible in all 
cases, cautions Hartmann. The real ethical antinomy is one 
which cannot by synthesized. When we have found an irre- 
solvable antinomy, we have struck upon the ultimately irra- 
tional and tragic in ethical life. A probable case of such a 
relation, Hartmann believes to have discovered between pur- 
ity and maturity, innocence and experience (Reinheit and 
Fiille, p. 531). There can be no genuine fusion here since the 
movement from fresh innocence to rich experience is irrevers- 
ible. The desires of virginal youth for growth and complexity 
are a sweet prelude to their ultimate attainment. But the de- 
sire of the mature and those chastened by experience for un- 
sophisticated simplicity or artlessness is doomed to remain a 
futile longing. 

? In the interests of the exposition I have deviated a little from Hartmann’s ar- 
gument (pp. 411 ff.) 
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This intrusion of an‘“‘irrational”’ into the ethical sphere is 
rather unfortunate from the naturalist’s point of view. It is 
also unnecessary. Here, as in his other systematic philo- 
sophic works, Hartmann trots out his favorite metaphysical 
hobbyhorse just where the naturalist brings in the time factor. 
So long as we restrict ourselves to a formal classification of 
values, abstracted from the specific situation in which the 
opposed elements are embodied, every instance of such an 
opposition is genuinely antinomic. But once we state the op- 
position in terms of its natural locus and define values as prod- 
ucts of the interaction of human energies with the environ- 
ment, then a synthesis of conflicting values is always attained 
by a definite act, the outcome of informed desire, in a temporal 
order. There is no one synthesis valid for any given value op- 
position. The syntheses vary with changing purposes and 
times. The mistake comes from taking the structure of values 
as independent of their function and of conceiving function as 
a fixed reaction to a fixed environment. Judged structurally, 
every instance of opposed forces working together—all cases 
of stress and strain, all bodily processes and movements— 
would be regarded as irrational. Judged in the light of their 
behavior or function, these structures no longer appear mys- 
terious. Similarly in ethics. How foreign the idea of temporal 
reference is to Hartmann (he probably regards it as below his 
notice) may be glimpsed in the innocent yet eloquent fact 
that in the phenomenological analysis of the value relation, 
time appears only as a syllable in the word timeless. In other 
words, there is a questionable metaphysics behind this appar- 
ently neutral description. 

Unsympathetic criticism could seize upon other question- 
able doctrines such as the fantastic belief in intelligible char- 
acter, or ideal personality prior to all development (p. 465). 
But it would be unjust. For these doctrines are out of all 
proportion to the merit of the fascinating analyses, which run 
into hundreds of pages, of the particular values in ethical life. 
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This concreteness, notwithstanding his blindness to the tem- 
poral dimension, is Hartmann’s most enduring contribution 
to the ethical philosophy of our age. And one cannot resist 
pointing out that after all the author himself has a clearly 
avowed purpose and mission in this age. His timeless philoso- 
phy has a definite temporal intent which he cannot justify in 
terms of his own philosophy, but of which we can heartily ap- 
prove. He is trying to stir a worldly age out of its cynical in- 
capacity of being moved by high ideals and enthusiasms, try- 
ing to open its eyes to the many-scaled richness of life’s possi- 
bilities. “He who lacks the organ for discerning the sense of 
life’s manifold aspects, for the inexhaustible significance of 
persons and situations, affairs and events—for him the world 
and life remain meaningless. The outer emptiness and tedium 
of his life is the reflection of his inner emptiness, his moral 
blindness” (p. 7). 


III 


The charting and investigation of the scale of values is 
only half of the ethical life. “The other half is the meta- 
physics of the moral act. In its center stands the problem of 
freedom” (p. 565). Hartmann’s discussion of the problem is 
noteworthy, not because of any solution it contains, but be- 
cause of its pithy analysis of the customary arguments pro 
and con and the rather sophisticated view that freedom lies in 
our unsophisticated consciousness of it. He does not attempt 
to establish its existence by formal proof, for he realizes that 
the nature of the metaphyisical object precludes any such 
demonstration. All apparent proofs and disproofs have really 
been circular. The main point is that the ethical phenomena 
as such, consciousness of self-determination, responsibility, 
and guilt, all of which are accompanied by a consciousness of 
freedom, cannot be explained away as an illusion. Of course, 
“consciousness of freedom” does not of itself establish “free- 
dom of consciousness,” for consciousness of freedom may be a 
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deception. But in that case we have the impossible task on 
our hands of trying to make the existence of that deception 
plausible. On this view ethics would become part of the more 
general problem of error. Any such belief, however, entails 
more assumptions than does the natural belief that “con- 
sciousness of freedom” involves to some degree “freedom of 
consciousness.” To this Hartmann adds the metaphysical 
demonstration that it is ontologically quite possible—although 
by no means necessary—for a subject to exist which obeys the 
causal determination of fact and the final determination of 
value, and is yet capable of choosing its own ends and creating 
its own ethical destiny. 

The gist of Hartmann’s thought may be gathered by con- 
trasting it with the ordinary views and then supplying the 
antological setting. Freedom is carefully distinguished from 
“freedom of action” which is merely a function of power (p. 
?82), from physical or psychical indetermination regarded as 
a break in the causal chain, and from all negative conceptions 
of freedom which define it in terms of escape. Ethical freedom, 
to be at all possible, must be determined. But it is a deter- 
mination sui generis, autonomous in respect to the ordinary 
forms of causality. It is not the presence of determination 
which is denied but the belief that there is one all-inclusive 
type of determination, that there is a monism of determina- 
tion. “Jt [freedom] is a specific relation between at least two 
kinds of determination, namely, the relation of higher to low- 
er insofar as both coexist in one and the same real world and 
apply to one and the same real occurrence” (p. 306). 

There are at least three different kinds of determination 
which we can distinguish. And it is in relation between at 
least two of these that freedom can be said to exist. There is 
causal determination, the dominance of fact, final determina- 
tion, the dominance of value, and personal determination, 
which, conditioned by fact and guided by values, is expressed 
in an uncompelled choice or personal commitment. These 
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types of determination are linked together in an order of one- 
way dependence. To grasp their relations let us apply to them 
the three laws of categorial structure, developed by Hartmann 
elsewhere: (1) The law of strength. The higher type of de- 
termination is dependent on the lower and not vice versa. (2) 
The law of matter. The lower type of determination is merely 
the material for the higher. (3) The law of metaphysical free- 
dom. Every higher type of determination as compared with 
the lower is characterized by something irreducibly new and 
unique. This is what is meant by categorial novelty. Despite 
its dependence it is free (p. 607). It is clear now by (1) that 
mechanism and teleology cannot be mutually exclusive for the 
very reason that the second presupposes the first. Finalism can 
only have meaning or existential possibility where causality al- 
ready operates, since it is in the latter that it finds its mate- 
rial (p. 608). 

But final determination itself is only the condition and not 
the fact of freedom. We must go still farther, says Hartmann. 
Final determination expresses the categorial ideal necessity 
of intrinsic values. The essence of morality, however, does 
not lie in a vision of values. It lies in an act which instates 
them. The free act—whether good or bad—cannot be de- 
duced from the knowledge of what good and bad are. Some- 
thing else must enter besides the mere recognition of values 
and the order of natural necessity. Were there no such thing 
as personal freedom, the values which ordinarily move the will 
to action would, on Hartmann’s view, still be there. Justice 
and friendship and truthfulness would still be values even if 
there were no freedom. But they would not be ethical values. 
They would be morally indifferent (p. 569). Those who have 
seen that knowledge of natural determination is not yet ethi- 
cal freedom have failed to see that knowledge of ideal deter- 
mination is not yet freedom. If values must be expressed in 
human conduct, man is still compelled by something outside 
of himself. But to be ethically free he must not be deprived 
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of the freedom to take a stand toward the ideal values them- 
selves. Freedom must be sought in another form of deter- 
mination to which, by (2), the causal and final are both ma- 
terial. It involves a personal determination over against the 


cognitive appreciation of natural necessity and the emotional. 


appreciation of value necessity. Just as the final presupposes 
the natural, so the personal the final. Consequently every free 
ethical act is a focus of three different determinations—natur- 
al, ideal, and personal. In passing, we may point out that 
Hartmann has created his own difficulties here by hypostatiz- 
ing values into objective metaphysical entities. Of course if 
values are metaphysical objects in the same sense as mathe- 
matical entities are, then it is necessary to define their relation 
to a will—or their range of applicability. But if the existence 
of values already involves the assertion of a will—as the 
naturalists assert—then the difficulty disappears. 
Demonstration of the ontological possibility of ethical 
freedom is only supplementary to the argument for its ethical 
necessity (p. 727). This last argument must be more closely 
examined. The agent’s consciousness of freedom—in all its 
manifold forms—is a genuine ethical fact. It is the starting- 
point of all inquiry, and no theory of ethics which does not 
properly explain that consciousness of freedom can be re- 
garded as adequate. If consciousness of freedom must have 
its ground, there are two possibilities which can explain it: 
(a) the actual freedom of the subject; (5) a causally deter- 
mined series one of the members of which is a self-deceptive 
state of consciousness of the subject (p. 656). More concrete- 
ly, either the fact of actual freedom explains the consciousness 
of freedom or some other physical fact or process causes the 
consciousness of freedom to arise as a convenient fiction or as- 
sumption. Or, from an evolutionary point of view, as an error 
useful in the struggle for survival. Now, what are the grounds 
for believing that the consciousness of freedom is a complete 
illusion. The ethical skeptic cannot content himself with a 
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mere denial. He must show how that deception is possible. 
Denying the reality of free will, he must explain its appear- 
ance. The skeptic will soon find, maintains Hartmann, that 
it is just as difficult, if not more so, to explain the possibility of 
the illusory appearance of freedom as it is to assume its ex- 
istence. If this be so, then of the two alternatives, that atti- 
tude must be logically preferred which takes appearances 
hypothetically for what they are to one which dogmatically 
denies what appearances seem to be. But is it really so diffi- 
cult to explain the consciousness of freedom as an illusion 
generated in a purely physico-biological manner? Someone 
might suggest, for example, that consciousness of freedom is 
a useful product in a developmental process, an aid in environ- 
mental adjustment, yet corresponding to nothing objective. 
Hartmann’s answer to this is twofold. First, such a process 
can at best explain only the fact and origin of that conscious- 
ness but could not invalidate its claims to freedom. Second 
and more important, it cannot explain all the facts of con- 
sciousness relevant to ethical inquiry. It breaks down when 
confronted by a definite and familiar ethical appearance— 
consciousness of guilt. Our consciousness of guilt implies a 
belief in the consciousness of freedom. But what possible vital 
interest can the consciousness of guilt serve? If it has a natur- 
al selective function it is not positive but negative. It is 
hostile to life as such and not an aid. Yet its presence is indis- 
putable, and the evolutionary interpretation has failed to 
make out - plausible case for regarding it as an illusion. This 
is the fate of all attempts, Hartmann affirms (p. 675), to ex- 
plain away the consciousness of freedom as an illusion. It 
either mistakes the facts at issue or fails to explain them. 
The argument proves only that people differ as to the can- 
ons of what constitutes a plausible explanation. The evolution- 
ist does not have to prove that the consciousness of freedom, if 
it is an illusion, is necessarily a useful one. It may be a motor- 
affective mutation. It may lead to the suicide of the human 
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race and not to its survival. The question at issue is not what 
use it serves but what causes it. In addition, not all men have 
this consciousness of guilt or freedom, and often we can show 
that some of those who have it are mistaken in their belief, as 
the facts of abnormal psychology testify. It may also be urged © 
that the consciousness of freedom is intensified by the belief 
that there is real freedom of consciousness, and that possibly 
the belief that there is ~o real freedom of consciousness may 
finally free men from the consciousness of freedom. But these 
objections are merely to show that Hartmann’s argument is 
not bullet-proof. A naturalist might say that the whole discus- 
sion about freedom of the will is unimportant. It arises when- 
ever we want to justify punishment or praise. Punishment and 
praise, however, can better be administered on the basis of 
clearly defined social effects than on the grounds of haphazard 
guesses about degrees of accountability. A choice is free when 
it is informed, i.e., when it knows the consequences of its acts. 
In this sense no one is completely free and hardly anyone com- 
pletely unfree. Freedom is both a gift and an achievement. 
One can add to that which he already has or lose it. There are 
many ways in which we can lose our freedom. There is only 
one way in which it can be increased—by getting to know our- 
selves and the world in which we live better. 
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THE PHILOSOPHIES OF ROYCE, JAMES, AND 
DEWEY IN THEIR AMERICAN SETTING 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD 


r SHAT part of North America to which our forefathers 
came, the Atlantic Coast from Maine to Florida, and 
that ever receding frontier of which they progressive- 

ly took possession, that frontier that was at last arrested by 
the Pacific stretching from Washington to southern Califor- 
nia, this far-stretching country defines in geography and his- 
tory the community of the United States of America. But 
while historical geography thus draws its boundaries and 
marks out the set of its vast adventure, it does not define and 
exhibit the mind that was formed within this American com- 
munity and that informed and shaped the course of that ad- 
venture. 

It was a mind that brought with it from Europe habits al- 
ready formed of ecclesiastical and political self-government. 
The dominant habits were those of Puritanism and the democ- 
racy of the town meeting. The philosophy of the Puritanism 
is indicated in the phrase “thrift and righteousness.” Calvin- 
ism had found a place for business within its spiritual econo- 
my. It could find the blessing of God in what the medieval 
church had called usury. It opened the door to a capitalistic 
régime. God had given men property and blessed them in its 
increase, and punished the unprofitable steward by taking 
away even that which he had. In England, the Puritans and 
their successors from whom the American colonists came re- 
mained after the restoration a subordinate part of the nation. 
The monarchy, parliament, and the courts, and the social hier- 
archy from which their functionaries were drawn, bore wit- 
ness to old feudal habits that still controlled the national life, 
set the standards of conduct, gave form to social values, and 
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furnished their emotional resonance. The culture of England’s 
ruling class, sprung from an unbroken history, dominated the 
spiritual life of the community. When the colonies threw off 
their allegiance to the English crown and entered the family 
of independent nations, they had brought about a change 
which was even more profound than their political revolution. 
They had changed the character of the state which gave the 
former colonists their political consciousness. When they rec- 
ognized themselves as citizens it was no longer as members of 
the English social hierarchy. For this they had substituted a 
political national structure which was a logical development 
of the town meeting. The state has never impressed itself 
upon the American citizen. It is nothing but the extension in 
representative form of the political habits of the town meeting. 
The caucus and the political boss stand so largely for its modus 
operandi that it commands little weight of inherited respect. 
It was not until the national state became a practical necessity 
in the administration and distribution of public lands that it 
became an essential part of the political consciousness of the 
community west of the Alleghanies. Then it could be appealed 
to for the development of roads, canals, and railways. Apart 
from these the pioneers continued to govern themselves in the 
fashion of town meetings. Any man was qualified for an office 
if he could secure the votes for his election. And the astonish- 
ing thing was that it worked so well. Thinly spread over a vast 
continent, this nexus of town meetings not only governed 
themselves in rough and ready fashion but organized states 
which were organic parts of the United States, and the funda- 
mental reality of it in men’s consciousness was baptized in 
blood. But the reality of it grew out the solution of their prob- 
lems. It was a union that had to be achieved, not one that 
could be brought out like an invisible writing in men’s ancient 
inherited experience. The habit of self-government in local 
affairs was an inherited English method, but the creation of a 
national state out of these habits was purely American. De- 
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spite two revolutions English society had preserved the out- 
ward form of a state which symbolized its unity in the forms of 
feudal loyalties, while the power had been shifted to a Parlia- 
ment within which the representatives of new groups were 
given a voice in governmental control. But these representa- 
tives belonged to a hereditary ruling class who fused their rep- 
resentation of a rising democracy with the historical traditions 
of the English gentleman—the essence of English liberalism. 
Within the community the men whom commerce and industry 
had clothed with new demands placed these demands in the 
keeping of those who had the historic tradition and training. 
So the as yet unfranchised voters and the nonconformists 
could find their articulate spokesman in so typical an English 
gentleman and so vivid a churchman as Gladstone. The educa- 
tion and social training which we call culture was in the minds 
of Englishmen an essential part of the consciousness of the 
state. Carlyle wanted to deepen it into a religion and Disraeli 
saw in it not only the opportunity of Tory democracy but of a 
far-flung imperialism. The state could be realized not only in 
the symbolic person of the monarch but also in the dependence 
of the masses upon those whose training and social position 
gifted their representatives with the right to fight their battles 
within the ancient structure of the state. It was not only the 
military victories of England that were won on the fields of 
her public schools. The historical and functional universality 
of the state could be still incarnated in a social feudal struc- 
ture. The training, the culture, and the ideas of its upper 
classes were essential factors even in the political struggles 
which democratized its government. 

It is, I think, necessary to recall this fundamental differ- 
ence between the American and English communities, if we 
are to understand the part played in our life by a culture which 
in one sense is as much English as American. 

These differences of attitude in the corresponding groups 
in the English and American communities stand out most 
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sharply, if we recognize that in England they were dominant 
elements in the middle class which was fighting its way to a 
controlling political position, a middle class which stood be- 
tween a lower class of tenants, farm laborers, and the indus- 
trial proletariat of the manufacturing cities, on the one side, 
and the upper class of gentility, nobility, and the crown above 
them, on the other. In American society there was nothing be- 
low them and nothing above them. They did not have to con- 
vince a community of ancient tradition that their control 
would not sacrifice the values woven into its social structure 
and hallowed by its history. If the American Puritan was 
freed from the opposition of his English fellow, he was freed 
also from the necessity of deepening his philosophy to meet 
the demands of a more varied community. He had problems 
enough, but these did not include that of justifying his way of 
life and the principles underlying his view of the world to 
powerful hostile parts of his own community. This type of 
English individualism was set free to propagate itself in a 
great continent without its natural enemies. 

It was an individualism which placed the soul over against 
his Maker, the pioneer over against society, and the economic 
man over against his market. The relations were largely con- 
tractual. Behind it lay a simplified religious philosophy, a the- 
ology, in which dogmatic answers were given to_questionings 
as to the purpose of the world, the future of the human soul, 
moral obligations, and social institutions. Its Calvinism had 
separated church and state. It had come to terms with the 
Newtonian revolution and eighteenth-century enlightenment. 
Popular education and economic opportunity sprang natural- 
ly from its social attitude and its geographical situation. It 
was the distillation of the democracy inherent in Calvinism 
and the Industrial Revolution at liberty to expand and prolif- 
erate for a century without the social problems which beset it 
in Europe. The American pioneer was spiritually stripped for 
the material conquest of a continent and the formation of a 
democratic community. 
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It has not been, therefore, either in the fields of philo- 
sophic reflection and aesthetic appreciation or in that of his- 
toric retrospect that the American has sought for the import 
of his political activity. His most comprehensive institutions 
of social control and organization have found their reason for 
existence in the immediate problems of the community. The 
same is true of the economic life of the community. Success 
in business has not meant entrance into time-honored ruling 
classes. In no country in the world has striking success in 
business been so occupied with the economic organization and 
development in the economic processes themselves. Those 
larger communities which political and economic activities 
have always implied and involved, and which the historic rela- 
tions of members of the European nations have in some sort 
expressed, have had little or no existence in the retrospect and 
historic structure of the American mind, with which to dignify 
and build out the import of activities which transcend their 
immediate field. 

It has followed that the values of these social processes 
have been found in the achievements they have immediately 
secured or in the interest in the activities themselves, and as 
the immediate ends in politics and business are inadequate ex- 
pressions of their values in the community the ideal phase of 
politics and business has been found in the process rather than 
in their objectives. This implicit philosophy has been inartic- 
ulate. That it is there is evidenced in the social values which 
have permeated and controlled political and economic life in 
America, values which have transcended our politics and our 
business. The advance which has been achieved in our society 
has in the main been due neither to leadership nor to ideas. 
There have been a few outstanding exceptions, but by and 
large I think this is true of the history of the community, of the 
United States. And yet we have inherited the literature, the 
philosophy, and the art of the Europe from which we separat- 
ed ourselves in our political and economic undertakings. It 
was a culture which did not root in the active life of the com- 
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munity. The colleges which were the natural habitats of this 
culture, which should therefore have endowed with this cul- 
ture those who were going out into the active life of the com- 
munity, were not the centers from which the politicians and 
business men of the community were drawn. In the earlier 
years of our history they trained a larger percentage of the 
clergymen than of any other calling, but the separation of 
church and state was too profound not only in our institutions 
but also in our social attitudes to allow the church to be a domi- 
nant force in the direction of the onward life of the community. 

It is this break between the culture and the directive forces 
in the community that was characteristic of the century and a 
quarter of the history of the mind of America. It stands out in 
all expressions of this culture, but it is to its import in philoso- 
phy that I wish to draw attention. 

In eighteenth century thought, science had discovered laws 
in nature and assumed them to exist in social processes. As 
God enacted them in nature, let the monarch enact them in so- 
ciety; and personal obligation to these monarchs would insure 
their operation in church and state. It was the undertaking of 
the romantic philosophies to fuse these two principles of social 
control into one. Nature was rational and society was ration- 
al. The principle of control was reason, but this controlling 
reason could be found only in an inclusive self that contained 
nature and society. Contrariety, the irrational, contradiction, 
evil, and sin, in nature and men, could only be overcome by 
the wider experience within which these disappear in the ra- 
tional. What the romantic philosophy undertook was to find 
this process, in which the contradictions disappear in the high- 
er synthesis, within the experience of the individual mind; but 
as the solution must be already achieved in the timeless process 
of the infinite, the finite mind could find no direction for its 
conduct within its own reason. It could only realize itself in 
taking its place within so much of the transcendent whole as 
was evident in its experience. As that experience widened we 
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could realize more and more of that infinite whole, but we had 
no such intelligent process within ourselves as would enable us 
to take the helm into our own hands and direct the course of 
our own conduct, either in thought or action. Still it was a ro- 
mantic philosophy that was warm with the inner life of the 
self, and it vivified the past by reliving it. It brought romance 
into history and philosophy. 

This romantic philosophy was reflected in America in Em- 
erson and the members of the Concord School, but in America 
it answered neither to the program of the Absolute Idealists 
that sought to sweep all activities of the spirit, scientific, aes- 
thetic, religious, and political, within the logic of the develop- 
ment of the self, nor to the undertaking of Carlyle to find with- 
in the depths of the self a principle of feudal leadership that 
could guide English society out of the wastes of the Industrial 
Revolution. It was allied in America to the clerical revolt 
against Calvinism and brought with it a romantic discovery of 
a self that could interpret nature and history by identifying it- 
self with their processes, but it was worked out neither in the 
logic of thought and social organization nor with regard to the 
demands of immediate social problems. It was a part of Amer- 
ican culture, a culture which was fundamentally European. But 
the American became self-conscious in his belief that he had 
broken with the structure of European society. He felt himself 
to be hostile to the society from which his culture sprang. Nor 
was this break between culture and social activities mended by 
the literature of the New England group. This was shot through 
with a nostalgia for the richer and profounder spiritual experi- 
ence across the Atlantic. It followed from this situation that 
culture in America was not an interpretation of American life. 
And yet the need for interpretation was present in American 
consciousness, and the lack of a competent native culture was 
recognized. I believe that there is no more striking character 
of American consciousness than this division between the two 
great currents of activity, those of politics and business on the 
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one side, and the history, literature, and speculation which 
should interpret them on the other. 

This culture appeared then in the curriculums of American 
schools and colleges. There was no other to put in its place. 
America’s native culture accepted the forms and standards of 
European culture, was frankly imitative. It was confessedly 
inferior, not different. It was not indigenous. The cultivated 
American was a tourist even if he never left American shores. 
When the American felt the inadequacy of the philosophy and 
art native to the Puritan tradition, his revolt took him abroad 
in spirit if not in person, but he was still at home for he was an 
exponent of the only culture the community possessed. 

When the great speculative mind of Josiah Royce ap- 
peared in a California minjng camp and faced the problem of 
good and evil and examined the current judgments and the 
presuppositions back of them, he inevitably turned to the 
great philosophies of outre mer, in his dissatisfaction with the 
shallow dogmatism of the church and college of the pioneer. 
In all European philosophies since the time of Descartes the 
problem of knowledge had been central, the problem of relat- 
ing the cognitive experience of the individual mind to the great 
structures of the physical universe which Newtonian science 
presented, and to the moral universe which western society in 
its states and churches predicated. Some of these structures 
were new and some were old, and at various points they 
clashed with each other. The scientific presentations de- 
manded acceptance on the basis of objective evidence. When 
they clashed with inherited dogma the individual had to find 
within himself, if he attempted to think out his problem, the 
reason for acceptance or rejection. If the clash came between 
scientific doctrines evidence could be obtained from the find- 
ings. The scientist was not thrown back upon his own mind. 
But if the conflict arose between the dogmas in social institu- 
tions and scientific doctrine no such appeal could be made to 
accept findings. Western thought presupposed an ordered, in- 
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telligible, moral universe. Its ordered intelligible character, 
that is, its uniformity, enabled the mind to test its scientific 
findings, but its moral order presupposed a supreme end or 
purpose in which the purposes of voluntary individuals could 
appear as elements of an organized whole. However, no such 
ordered moral whole is given by which one may test his indi- 
vidual purpose. The same might be said of intelligible nature. 
No complete universe is given by which the scientist may test 
his hypothesis. But the scientist is quite willing to accept the 
experimental test of his hypothesis. His experience thus be- 
comes a part of the objective world of science. For no modern 
scientist has skepticism been a practical problem. But the 
Western world has been obsessed with the conception of a 
given moral order with which the individual will must accord 
if the individual is to be moral. The scientist is not the less 
scientific because the hypothesis which he has brought to the 
experimental test is later proved to be incorrect. But the mor- 
al individual is good or bad as he has or has not conformed to 
the given moral order, and yet his judgment is fallible. Only 
Kant’s rigorous but empty categorical imperative offers a 
seemingly logical escape from the dilemma. As it proved in the 
case of Kant and his idealistic successors, the established in- 
stitutions of society offer the only palpable expressions of such 
a given moral order. Here skepticism is a practical problem. 
And it was out of attempted solution of the relation of the in- 
dividual will and its purpose to a given all-inclusive aim of the 
absolute will that Royce’s idealism arose. 

Such skepticism has had its place in the American com- 
munity, but it has belonged mainly to the adolescent over 
against the claims of the dogma of the church. It was not 
reflected in the general attitude of a community engaged in 
the reconstruction of its institutions. A striking difference be- 
tween the spiritual lives of Europe and America, since the 
American revolution, is that a continuous process of revolution 
and reconstruction was going on in Europe while American 
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institutions have been subject to no conscious reconstruction. 
The values embodied in the institutions of the European com- 
munities were felt to be profoundly threatened, or revolution- 
ary parties sought to restate them in their own programs, or 
political and social reformers insisted that the changes they 
sought would not imperil them. In the background of all 
thought lay these values, and it is this sense of them in the 
face of the profound changes that were going on that gave to 
Europe in the nineteenth century its peculiar character. This 
same culture brought to American shores lacked this back- 
ground of social reconstruction. It was foreign and yet it was 
our only culture. The dominance of middle-class ideals of con- 
tractual freedom, of political democracy, of freedom of the 
school from the church, these were commonplaces in American 
consciousness. The insurgence of these concepts and attitudes 
into an old feudally ordered society gave a rich setting for 
novelist, poet, and historian. The cultured American had to 
become a European to catch the flavor. He had to get another 
soul as does the man who has learned a new vernacular or 
who has traveled in foreign parts. Our own bitter struggle to 
abolish slavery that the country might remain a united com- 
munity found little to illuminate and interpret it in this cul- 
ture. The problem was not a European problem. Skepticism 
had a profound social import in Europe. The freethinker was 
not simply one who criticized theological dogma. He was a lib- 
ertarian in a political sense and was thought to be endangering 
all institutions. It is only necessary to reflect upon socialism in 
Europe, and to think of the meaninglessness of it in the Ameri- 
can community during the nineteenth century, to bring vivid- 
ly to consciousness the profound difference between the Eu- 
ropean and the American minds. The result of this was that 
while there was a cultured group in the community, and while 
culture was sought vividly in institutions of learning, in lyce- 
ums and clubs, it did not reflect the political and economic 
activities which were fundamental in American life. We re- 
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alize that Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel each stood for a 
phase of the reconstruction that was going on in the German 
community; and we realize that this romantic idealism was 
not so foreign to the English community that Green could not 
draw from this idealism a new and living sense of the individual 
in the community and the social reality that expressed itself in 
the individual. But one cannot dream of that philosophy in- 
terpreting the relation of the American individual to society. 
And yet the American philosopher had to acquire his detach- 
ment of thought, his sense of the philosophic problem, and his 
training in philosophic disciplines in these European philoso- 
phies. They were, of course, as much his as were the medieval 
doctrines of Thomas and Scotus, or the philosophies of Greece. 
But Royce did not present the problems of American con- 
sciousness in the terms of the older philosophies. They were 
recognizedly distant in history, but he did present the problem 
of the relation of the American individual to his universe, 
physical and moral, in terms of the absolute idealism that was 
at home in a German, almost a Prussian soil. It is only in a 
community in which personal subordination is sublimated 
into identification of the self with the larger social whole, 
where feudal social organization still persists, that romantic 
idealism can interpret the immediate problem of the individ- 
ual to the world. It was the passionate struggle of Royce’s 
great mind to fashion, in his philosophy of Loyalty, an expres- 
sion of this idealism which would fit the problem of American 
thought. He was obliged to take it into the vernacular of the 
church, where alone skepticism had a meaning, to seek for re- 
verberations from Calvinistic and Pauline conceptions. His 
individual was voluntaristic; the judgment was an expression 
of purpose. His individual is American in his attitude, but he 
calls upon this American to realize himself in an intellectual 
organization of conflicting ends that is already attained in the 
absolute self, and there is nothing in the relation of the Ameri- 
can to his society that provides any mechanism that even by 
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sublimation can accomplish such a realization. Not even in the 
Blessed Community, with Royce’s social analysis of the self, 
does Royce lay hands upon an American social attitude that 
will express his undertaking. Causes, loyalty to which unites 
the man to the group, so far from fusing themselves with. 
higher causes till loyalty reaches an ultimate loyalty to loyal- 
ty, remain particular and seek specific ends in practical con- 
duct, not resolution in an attained harmony of disparate causes 
at infinity. Nor does Royce’s stroke of genius—the infinite 
series involved in self-representation—reflect the self-con- 
sciousness of the American individual. The same remark may 
be made upon Royce’s doctrine of interpretation. In each of 
these conceptions Royce points out that the individual reaches 
the self only by a process that implies still another self for its 
existence and thought. If the structure of reality that is or- 
ganized about the self in the social process is already there, the 
concept affords a striking picture of its infinity. The logical 
implication, empty in itself, can interpret a structure if the 
structure is there and reveal its character. But the American 
even in his religious moments did not make use of his individ- 
ualism—his self-consciousness—to discover the texture of 
reality. He did not think of himself as arising out of a society, 
so that by retiring into himself he could seize the nature of 
that society. On the contrary, the pioneer was creating com- 
munities and ceaselessly legislating changes within them. 
The communities came from him, not he from the community. 
And it followed that he did not hold the community in reverent 
respect. 

We are not likely to exaggerate the critical importance of 
religion, as the carrier of the fundamental standards of social 
conduct, in the building up of the great American community; 
but it belonged to the character of the pioneer that his reli- 
gious principles and doctrines like his political principles and 
doctrines were put into such shape that he could carry them 
about with him. They were part of the limited baggage with 
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which he could trek into the unpeopled west. He was not in- 
terested in their origins or the implications of those origins, 
but in the practical uses to which they could be put. And no 
American, in his philosophical moments, regarding the sectar- 
ian meeting-houses of a western community would have felt 
himself at home in spiritual landscape of Royce’s Blessed 
Community. Notwithstanding Royce’s intense moral sense 
and his passionate love of the community from which he came 
and to which he continued to belong, his philosophy belonged, 
in spite of himself, to culture and to a culture which did not 
spring from the controlling habits and attitudes of American 
society. I can remember very vividly the fascination of the 
idealisms in Royce’s luminous presentations. They were a 
part of that great world of outre mer and exalted my imagi- 
nation as did its cathedrals, its castles, and all its romantic 
history. It was part of the escape from the crudity of Ameri- 
can life, not an interpretation of it. 

In the psychological philosophy of William James, on the 
other hand, we find purpose explaining and elucidating our 
cognition, rather than setting up a metaphysical problem 
which can only be solved by positing an infinite intellect. 
James’s chapter on the concept is the source of his later prag- 
matism, and of the pregnant ideas which both Royce and Dew- 
ey confess that they owe to him. The passage from the per- 
cept to the concept is by way of attentive selection and the 
source of this attentive selection must be found in the act. 
Knowledge predicates conduct, and conduct sets the process 
within which it must be understood. Royce admits it, and con- 
siders the judgment an act, and then proceeds to draw meta- 
physical conclusions, if the universe is a moral universe. But 
for James the act is a living physiological affair, and must be 
placed in the struggle for existence, which Darwinian evolu- 
tion had set up as the background of life. Knowledge is an ex- 
pression of the intelligence by which animals meet the prob- 
lems with which life surrounds them. The orientation of 
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knowledge is changed. Its efficacy can be determined not by 
its agreement with a pre-existent reality but by its solution of 
the difficulty within which the act finds itself. Here we have 
the soil from which pragmatism sprang. Both Royce and 
James were influenced by the science of their period. Royce 
was affected by mathematical science at the point at which 
mathematics and logic coalesce, and he was a considerable 
figure in the development of symbolic logic. James’s medical 
training brought him under the influence of the biological sci- 
ences. But back of this lay James’s own individual problem— 
the skepticism of adolescence set in a long period of illness 
that sickened both body and mind. What could he believe that 
would give him the assurance with which to face life? He de- 
manded the right to believe that he might live. There must be 
a meaning in life that transcended the mechanistic conception 
of it which the biological sciences presented. Renouvier forti- 
fied him in his refusal to surrender the will to mechanism. The 
mechanistic doctrine could not be proved, and his own will to 
believe pulled him out the pit. 

James, though born in New York, was a New Englander. 
New England was the seat of the Puritan tradition and also the 
seat of culture, both that of the Old World and that which had 
continued to flourish in America. He had the keenest aesthetic 
response and had even tentatively addressed himself to the art- 
ist’s life. Residence abroad had equipped him with European 
languages and made him at home in Europe, as he was at home 
in Boston and at Harvard, but his mental and moral citizen- 
ship was in America, as that of his brother Henry was not. In 
his own experience he was not aware of the break between the 
profound processes of American life and its culture. He was 
not of pioneer stock. He condemned the crudity, the political 
corruption, the materialism of American life, but he con- 
demned it as an American. It was perhaps because the solution 
that he sought for his own problems did not take him to foreign 
systems, that it was out of his own physiology and psychology, 
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that he felt his way to an intellectual and moral world within 
which he could live, that the cleavage between life and culture 
did not appear in his philosophy. His philosophy was a native 
American growth. The adolescent skepticism with which his 
mental struggles began was common to American youth who 
thought at all, and he found and fashioned within himself the 
weapons with which to defeat it. He lived and thought freely. 
If any man’s culture has been a part of himself, this was true of 
James. He carried no burden of learning or critical apparatus, 
and he was instinctively responsive to what was native to other 
people. Like Goethe he was at home in any circle, but without 
Goethe’s sophistication. And yet he remained a New England- 
er, aS far as American life was concerned. The principle of his 
solution was found in the individual soul. His was a lofty ind’- 
vidualism. He was ready to go to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty, and called on others to go with him, but it was as 
individuals they were to go, to bring more moral order into a 
pluralistic unfinished universe. 

He heralded the scientific method in philosophy. The test 
of the hypothesis was in its working, and all ideas were hy- 
potheses. Thinking was but a part of action, and action found: 
its completion and its standards in consequences. He adopted 
Pierce’s laboratory habit of mind. But what were the conse- 
quences? In the laboratory of the scientist the hypothesis— 
the idea—is fashioned in terms of anticipated consequences. 
The experiment must be adjusted to certain prevised events, 
if the experiment is to say anything. The control of conduct is 
as essential in the formation of ideas as in the culmination of 
the act which tests them. And here lies the whole case of 
pragmatism in its interpretation of knowledge, for if the idea 
comes into the act, without becoming a part of the apparatus 
for intelligent control in this situation, the consequences will 
not test the truth of the idea. They will reveal nothing but 
the attitude of the individual. Now from the early days in 
which James was fighting for a foothold of assurance in living, 
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through the poignant thought brought to expression in the 
will to believe, in his profoundly sympathetic analysis of 
types of religious experience, and in the lectures on pragma- 
tism, James faced ideas of freedom of the will, of God, and the 
moral order of the universe, which demanded acceptance of 
the individual, at the peril of the loss of the values they sub- 
tend. And James fought to make the attitude of the individual 
in these crises pragmatic evidence of the truth of these ideas. 
This led to the ambiguous term satisfaction as the test of 
truth. This predisposition inevitably blurred his analysis of 
knowledge in conduct and the nature of the idea. For all of 
his analysis of the self, James’s individual remained a soul in 
his article on the moral philosopher, and even in his celebrated 
chapter on habit. It entered in advance of the situation it 
helped to determine. It carried standards and criteria within 
itself. It was still the American individual that had fashioned 
the ecclesiastical and political community within which it 
lived, though James was a New Englander and no pioneer and 
lived in a community old enough to have its own culture, 
though it was a culture that was in great measure sterile in the 
development of the larger American community. His indi- 
vidual had that in him which was not fashioned in the living 
process in which his intelligence arose. 

John Dewey was also a New Englander like James, and 
like Royce he was intellectually bred in the idealisms of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and can say today that 

If there be a synthesis in ultimate Being of the realities which can 
be cognitively substantiated and of meanings which should command 
our highest admiration and approval, then concrete phenomena,—ought 
to be capable of being exhibited as definite manifestations of the eternal 
union of the real-ideal, 


though today this is for Dewey a condition contrary to fact. 
But while Royce went to Harvard, Dewey went to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Both Dewey and Royce published psycholo- 
gies, though Dewey’s came earlier in the development of his 
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thought, and constituted in its treatment of the will and the 
emotions an early step in the formulation of conduct as the 
field of experience. Like Royce, Dewey was profoundly influ- 
enced by James’s psychology, though as I have already indi- 
cated it suggested to him a method of interpretation of knowl- 
edge rather than a metaphysical problem to be worked out in 
Hegelian fashion. As in the case of James, it was biological 
science with its dominant conception of evolution that offered 
him a process within which to analyze and place intelligence. 

It would, however, be an error to ascribe to James’s Psy- 
chology the starting-point of Dewey’s independent thought. 
In his Outline of Ethics, 1891, in which are to be found the 
essential positions of his ethical doctrine, among his many 
acknowledgments to English idealistic and naturalistic writ- 
ers, he makes no reference to James; and yet here we find him 
denouncing the “fallacy that moral action means something 
more than action itself.” Here we find the ‘one moral reality 
—the full free play of human life,” the “analysis of individu- 


ality into function including capacity and environment,” and 
the “idea of desire as the ideal activity in contrast with actual 
possession.” How far he had traveled from his earlier position 
appears from the following passage from an article printed in 
1884. He there 


declares that God, as the perfect Personality or Will, is the only Reality, 
and the source of all activity. It is therefore the source of all activity of 
the individual personality. The Perfect Will is the motive, source, and 
realization of the life of the individual. He has renounced his own par- 
ticular life as an unreality; he has asserted that the sole reality is the uni- 
versal Will, and in that reality all his actions take place. 


In the Outline of Ethics we find the will, the idea, and the 
consequences all placed inside of the act, and the act itself 
placed only within the larger activity of the individual in 
society. 


*I am indebted for this quotation to the thesis of Dr. Maurice Baum, entitled “A 
Comparative Study of the Philosophies of William James and John Dewey.” 
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All reference of knowledge to a pre-existent ideal reality 
has disappeared. Knowledge refers to consequences imagined 
or experienced. Dewey passed out of his idealistic position by 
the way of the psychological analysis of the moral act. He 
occupied himself with the function of knowledge in doing. In- 
stead of finding in the conflict of aims a problem, that knowl- 
edge can solve only in an absolute will, it becomes the imme- 
diate moral problem of the individual within the act. And his 
next step was by way of the school, in which he subjected his 
philosophy to the more severe test of actual accomplishments 
in education. He accepted the headship of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago upon the condition 
that it should include that of Education; and his earliest steps 
in the new field were in the establishment of the Experimental 
School, in which the education of the children was worked out 
upon the principle that knowing is a part of doing. 

- Now Pragmatism is recognized as a part of a current of 
thought which has had other expressions in other communities. 
Elsewhere in particular it has been allied with an anti-intel- 
lectualism, as for example in Bergson’s philosophy. Two 
characteristics of this phase of modern thought may be noted, 
one the reference of thought to conduct, and the other the in- 
clusion of intelligence within the sweep of biologic evolution. 
That these should lead to anti-intellectualism implies that 
intelligence and thought are not so native to human conduct 
and behavior even in their most elaborate social expressions, 
but that they deform-experience. In other words, it is assumed 
that thought has the function not only of facilitating conduct 
but also of presenting reality as well. Even a theory of knowl- 
edge cannot serve two masters, and it was the task of freeing 
cognition from the shackles of a divided allegiance which 
Dewey accomplished in his Essays in Experimental Logic. 
Here Pierce’s laboratory habit of mind follows through the 
whole process of knowing. In particular it is exhibited in elab- 
oration of the problem from which it starts upon its experi- 
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mental undertaking.. In isolating the sense data, and the rela- 
tions which the conflicts of experience have shaken out, in 
sharp logical distinction from the non-problematic world with- 
in which it arises, Dewey exempts the logical process that is 
seeking knowledge from any responsibility for the world that 
has set the problem. It frees having, enjoying, and suffering 
and the percept, as the statement of the object that is simply 
there, from a consciousness of, and the way is open for the 
more complete analysis of consciousness in Experience and 
Nature. The gist of it is that what had been already achieved 
for the moral act was now established for the act of knowing, 
and if cognition is not responsible for the world that sets the 
problem still less is it called upon to read back into a pre-ex- 
istent reality its accomplishment in the solution of its problem, 
the “fallacy of conversion of eventual functions into antece- 
dent existence.” In Experience and Nature the parallelism 
between the analysis of the moral act and the cognitive act is 
completed. As it is shown in the former that it is in social par- 
ticipation that the peculiar character of the moral appears, so 
in the latter it is through the participation that is involved in 
communication, and hence in thought itself, that meaning 
arises. There is a grand simplicity in the advance from the 
Syllabus and Outline of Ethics in 1891 to Experience and Na- 
ture and The Quest for Certainty in 1929. As Whitehead has 
admonished us, “Seek for simplicity and then distrust it.” It 
is a wise admonition, but before we address ourselves to the 
subtle problems and the difficult readjustments which any 
great reconstruction bring with it, we may stop to enjoy the 
sense of enormous relief with which one completes The Quest 
for Certainty. That baffled sense of the philosophic squirrel 
running a ceaseless dialectical round within his cage, that de- 
spairing sense of the philosophic Sisyphus vainly striving to 
roll the heavily weighted world of his reflexion up into a pre- 
existent reality—these drop away and the philosopher can 
face about toward the future and join in the scientist’s adven- 
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ture. Not the eagerness to grapple with a dialectical opponent, 
not the sense of escape into a city not built with hands, but the 
sense of freedom for action—it is a novel attitude in which to 
lay down a profound philosophic treatise. 

It has been a term of opprobrium that has been cast upon 
Dewey’s doctrine that it is the philosophy of American prac- 
ticality. But now that the world has become somewhat more 
respectful of us and more curious about us it may not, per- 
haps, be opprobrious to recognize the relation of Dewey’s 
habitat to his philosophic output. In the first place it was 
beyond the Alleghanies that he formulated his problem and 
worked out the essentials of his doctrine. Though Hegelianism 
flourished in a small and somewhat Teutonic group in St. 
Louis, which was not without its repercussions in America, as 
witness both Royce and Dewey, it was Royce who established 
the absolute idealisms in American thought by making them a 
part of culture. There was no sublimation of the individual in 
the structure of society in America which could make absolute 
idealism an outgrowth of America consciousness; but as a 
part of culture it took its place, and the center of gravity of 
this culture was in New England. I have indicated what seems 
to me the important characteristic of American life, the free- 
dom, within certain rather rigid but very wide boundaries, to 
work out immediate politics and business with no reverential 
sense of a pre-existing social order within which they must 
take their place and whose values they must preserve. We re- 
fer to this as individualism, perhaps uncouth, but unafraid. In 
its finest form it was embodied in William James, for it was 
in him refined by a genuine native culture. Now there is only 
one way in which such an individualism can be brought under 
constructive criticism, and that is by bringing the individual to 
state his ends and purposes in terms of the social means he is 
using. You cannot get at him with an ethics from above, you 
can reach him by an ethics that is simply the development of 
the intelligence implicit in his act. I take it that it is such an 
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implicit intelligence that has been responsible for the steady 
development and social integration that has taken place in the 
American community, with little leadership and almost entire- 
ly without ideas. It is hardly necessary to point out that John 
Dewey’s philosophy, with its insistence upon the statement 
of the end in the terms of the means, is the developed method 
of that implicit intelligence in the mind of the American com- 
munity. And for such an implicit intelligence there is no other 
test of moral and intellectual hypotheses except that they 
work. In the profoundest sense John Dewey is the philosopher 
of America. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE PRINCIPLES OF HINDU ETHICS 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


HE classical literature of the Hindus is very rich in 
ethical material. Nevertheless, because definite sys- 
tematic treatments of ethics have not been found, it 
has sometimes been wrongly maintained that the subject did 
not interest them. It has even been contended that from the 
philosophical positions which have prevailed amongst them, 
they could have no genuine concern with the moral life as such. 
Yet, even if it were true that their metaphysics is in essence 
opposed to a real ethics, it does not follow that they have no 
ethics. It may be that they have an ethics but that their ethics 
is. not coherent with the predominant forms of metaphysics. 
And if that be so, it may be that the metaphysics is at fault 
rather than the ethics. But at the outset it does not seem right 
to assume any such incoherence: that is a problem for consid- 
eration when one has some more or less adequate knowledge 
of their ethics. It is to contribute something, however little, 
to the latter that this article is composed. And with regard to 
the absence of definite systematic treatments of ethics in Hin- 
du classical literature, it may be observed that in the Western 
modern sense there are few systematic treatises on any sub- 
jects. Nevertheless it is interesting to note that there is an old 
term for the science of morals: miti-sastra. Scattered over the 
wide range of literature there is a very large amount of discus- 
sion of ethical subjects, but this has perhaps never been co-or- 
dinated. The attempt at such co-ordination made here can 
only be regarded as a preliminary sketch of what needs to be 
done in much greater detail. 
The ethics of the Hindus are based upon a number of fun- 
damental principles, partly metaphysical, partly psychologi- 
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cal, and partly sociological. These may be classed in different 
groups which may here be stated and summarily described 
before being discussed in detail. They are (1) the principle of 
the gunas, concerned with the inner tendencies of conduct, in 
large measure psychological; (2) the principles of purushar- 
tha, or the objects of human life, comprising pravrtti or the 
life of pursuit and nivrtti or the life of renunciation; (3) the 
principles of the asramas of the individual life, concerned with 
the ideals and functions of the different periods of a lifetime; 
and (4) the principles of the varnasramas, concerned with the 
functions, the rights and duties of the different groups in the 
social whole. The ethics of the Hindus should be studied first 
in relation to these four groups of principles. Such a study 
needs then to be supplemented by a consideration of widely 
gathered material showing the virtues approved and the vices 
condemned. 
I 


No exact translation of the term gunas seems possible, but 
as applicable within the realm of the moral life it may be inter- 
preted in general as qualities, tendencies, or states of active 
consciousness. There are three forms: tamas, rajas, and sat- 
twas. To these terms the three adjectives, tamasik, rajasik, 
and sattwik, correspond, and the use of these adjectival forms 
will enable us to make the meaning more clear. First it must 
be recognized that in one sense these distinctions are not abso- 
lute but are relative to the beings concerned. What, for ex- 
ample is rajasik for infra-human beings may be tamasik for 
human beings. The tamasik has the tendency to disharmony 
and confusion. Human life becomes or is tamasik if it is lived 
in submission to forces or modes of functioning predominantly 
those of infra-human forms. It is the submission or subordina- 
tion of the distinctively human in man to that which is not dis- 
tinctively human but of a lower order of value. This involves 
a condition of chaos in human life. But this condition may be 
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overcome, in the main though not entirely, by the cultivation 
of order in the individual life, as though itself were the center 
for which all else has significance, and in relation to which it 
endeavors to bring all else. This tendency to order in the indi- 
vidual is one of firmness and resolution, but being self-cen- 
tered its good is regarded as within itself, and so we have a 
form of egoism. This is the rajasik condition. Though this 
condition is higher than the tamasik, in practice it is impos- 
sible in the nature of things for the individual to realize it fully 
and thus to reach complete equilibrium. That state can only 
be attained by due cultivation of sattwik tendencies to order 
and harmony in a wider whole. Thus, expressed roughly, tam- 
as are disorganizing, rajas are individualizing, and sattwas are 
universalizing. With regard to any act it may be asked wheth- 
er in the given circumstances it is for the person or persons 
concerned, tamastk, rajasik, or sattwik. Acts are not in all in- 
stances clearly one and not another. 7 

An act may be partly sattwik, though predominantly raja- 
stk, or it may be predominantly sattwik and only in a subsidi- 
ary manner rajasik. It would seem as though in some degree all 
sattwtk acts are in part also rajasik. Human conduct is rarely, 
if ever, simply tamastk or sattwik. These are extremes, the for- 
mer pointing to the level in which reason plays no definite part, 
the latter pointing to an absolute ideal transcending the condi- 
tion of man as at present known. Human conduct then par- 
takes to a large extent of the rajastk, and is in varying degrees 
nearer to the tamastk or the sattwik. Sattwik and sattwa-raja- 
sik acts are right, and tamasik and tamas-rajasik acts are 
wrong. These distinctions apply not merely to the individual 
human being as such, but also to social groups. Thus a commu- 
nity or caste may act individualistically, that is, be rajasik, aim- 
ing simply at its own interests. Groups may be tamasik, raja- 
sik, or sattwik, tamas-rajasik or sattwa-rajasik. As essentially 
the sattwik is cosmic or universal, it is not simply social, so that 
virtually there is hardly a known limit for the work of the in- 
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dividual person or group. How is one to tell what is sattwik? 
First because there is something of the universal in each indi- 
vidual, and so he has an innate capacity for apprehending it. 
But the individual person has a liability to err if he depends 
solely on his own judgment. To counteract this in part he must 
take social opinion into account, as expressed, for example in 
the Dharma-sastras. 

It may be said that the implication of this theory of the 
gunas is the dominance of rationality and order and that the 
finite can never be entirely self-satisfactory. This does not 
mean that the infinite is to be attained in a quantitative sum- 
mation of the good and the bad; it is rather an infinite good 
which is as much in conflict with the finite bad as it is in har- 
mony with the finite good. 

The literature of the Hindus contains very much of the 
character of psychological analysis of the springs of human 
action and the methods of obtaining control and exercising re- 
straint, methods of purification and of cultivation of positive 
moral qualities. They recognized the difficult problems of hu- 
man nature with reference to the moral, and different philo- 
sophical schools have propounded different solutions. Thus, 
the Sankhya philosophy regards desires and impulses as aris- 
ing from moha, or error; from lobha, or greed; and from krod- 
ha, or anger. The Vaisesikas considered volition to arise from 
desire (iccha) and aversion (dvesa), while the Nyayikas re- 
garded desire and aversion as themselves due to error. Thus 
in the last of these error is the ultimate source; in the second, 
feelings; in the first the more varied springs of action are 
acknowledged. There is little that in the modern sense would 
be regarded as real psychological analysis. The accounts of 
the feelings which lead to immoral conduct and to failure to 
attain the ideal show the unsystematic character of the ideas 
but they are nevertheless significant and of interest. Thus 
there are six enemies, or rifus, obstructing the good life: (1) 
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sensual desires; (2) bad temper; (3) liability to temptation; 
(4) infatuation and confusion; (5) pride, or an exaggerated 
view of one’s self; (6) ill feeling toward others.. There were 
three sources of disturbance to the equanimity of the human 
mind acknowledged by these early writers: the adhyatmik, 
those arising from within one’s self; the adhibhontik, those 
arising from the visible material world; and the adhidaivtk, 
those due to unseen powers not of this world. 

The notion that actions should be performed with “non- 
attachment” has sometimes been represented by Western 
thinkers as a psychological absurdity and a practical impos- 
sibility. That has been due to misunderstanding of the posi- 
tion criticized. The implications seem to be somewhat as fol- 
lows: All actions which are “attached” are performed for the 
attainment of their fruits either for the agent himself or for 
others or for both. The teaching of “non-attachment” is that 
the person should perform right acts without doing so for the 
sake of any consequences to be enjoyed by self or others. 
Moral conduct should in other words be “disinterested.” Here 
there appears to be nothing much more or less than the Kant- 
ian doctrine of duty for duty’s sake or, from another point of 
view, of Butler’s teaching concerning the reality of disinter- 
ested passions. In short, selfishness has to give place to a sense 
of disinterested duty, for thus only can bondage to the law of 
karma and finite rebirth be overcome. The attitude suggested 
is seen to correspond with the transcendence of that individu- 
alistic state described as rajasik ; but as the doctrine of “non- 
attachment” is not one of inaction the action must be for wider 
comprehension, ultimately cosmic and universal, and so sat- 
twik. The overcoming of attachment to the consequences or 
results of action also has the implication of a state of equa- 
nimity of mind. One who fears these results of action or hopes 
for those is not likely to have equanimity; if self-interest in 
results is abandoned there may be equanimity. Now such 
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equanimity, which is one meaning given to the term yoga, is a 
main characteristic of the Hindu moral attitude. It is attained 
when the rajasik is subordinated to the sattwik, when indi- 
vidualism is subordinated to universalism. 

The ethics of the Hindus recognizes, and is based upon, 
the power of the individual to act on his own acount, the real- 
ity of some form of self-determination. Karma means action, 
and has sometimes been used derivatively to imply the fruits 
of action. So the “law of karma” has been expressed in the 
form that a man reaps what he sows. This in itself implies 
that he does sow. And the ethical principles involve that a man 
at any time has the capacity to take them up and to try to em- 
body them in his conduct and character. It is incorrect to in- 
terpret this so-called law as though it implies a form of deter- 
minism by the past which shuts out all truly moral conduct in 
the present. The individual in the present has to face the con- 
sequences of the past, and to take up his own present attitude 
to them; and he builds up consequences for the future out of 
his present action. 

II 

The second group of principles, those of purushartha, or 
the great objects of human life, are also partly psychological 
and partly sociological in implication. They have been divided 
into two broad divisions, already named, pravrtti, those of 
pursuit; nivrtti, that of renunciation. To the life of pursuit 
belong (1) dharma; (2) artha; (3) kama; and to renuncia- 
tion, (4) moksha. The term dharma has a great variety of 
meanings, and it is difficult to find any English term which 
gives its implication as one of the objects of human life. It 
ought not to be interpreted as meaning religion in its fullest 
sense, for this also includes the fourth object, moksha. But it 
does imply a religious attitude to life, with the cultivation of 
particular virtues and the performance of certain functions. 
These functions are to be seen in detail in the two other groups 
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of principles, which are as it were subordinate divisions of 
dharma, the asramas of the individual life, and the varnas- 
ramas. Artha is sometimes translated as ‘“‘wealth,” but this 
not in any narrow sense. It is clear that its ethical use includes 
the duties and benefits of social organization and of material 
civilization. This insistence on artha is important for the eth- 
ics of the Hindus, which is too frequently charged with ignor- 
ing social obligations. As expounded in detail artha involves 
all the benefits and duties of organized social life—agricul- 
ture, commerce, medicine and the sciences, good political gov- 
ernment, etc., and it implicates the cultivation of particular 
ethical qualities and the eradication of other qualities, the ap- 
proval of certain forms of conduct and the disapproval of oth- 
ers. Kama is most generally translated as desire and love, but 
in spite of frequent use to imply the romantic and the erotic it 
has a much wider meaning than that. It might even be ren- 
dered as “enjoyment,” though that is too indefinite, and it 
might be said to represent the place of pleasure in life. The 
danger of vulgarization in this sphere is recognized and re- 
sisted: kama is not to be allowed to usurp the place of dharma 
and artha. Taken in its correct broad sense, kama is very im- 
portant ethically: it includes along with a due acknowledg- 
ment of sex love, the fine arts, literature, and history as ob- 
jects of human life, and in these directions has reference to 
qualities to be cultivated and acts to be performed and those 
to be rejected. The individual either in this life or in previous 
lives is expected to have performed his obligations with refer- 
ence to these three sides of the life of pursuit, before he can 
rightly and successfully embark on the life or renunciation. 
Moksha, the bliss attained through renunciation and deriva- 
tively the way of renunciation, is hardly capable of positive 
description. Expressed negatively it is redemption from bond- 
age to the particular finite ends to the exclusion of others of 
worth; and it is redemption from the conditions or lives of 
samsara or transient transmigration, in which one is so limited. 
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Moksha is nevertheless meant to imply besides redemp- 
tion from the transitory a positive experience of what is per- 
manently and completely satisfying. Three paths to moksha 
have been distinguished: karma-marga, the path of action; 
bhakti-marga, the path of devotion; and jnana-marga, the 
path of knowledge. The normal individual may make use of 
all paths without marked emphasis on any one; but particular 
individuals may pursue one path more definitely than the 
others. The interpretation of these terms is variously given, 
either from the standpoint of a type of Hindu orthodoxy or 
from that of a more profound philosophical comprehension. 
It is the latter which is of some ethical significance. So inter- 
preted karma-marga implies not the performance of tradition- 
al rituals and the duties of the asramas as such, but this, that 
in selfless or unselfish action—in concentrated attention on 
any serious work—the thought of the petty finite selves and 
their transitory interests is transcended and one is absorbed 
as in a universal activity. Similarly, bhakti-marga is not sim- 
ply the traditional devotion to the deities but an attitude of 
love universal in its range in the bliss of which again the 
thought of the interests of petty finite selves is transcended. 
Jnana-marga is not just the knowledge of the ideas of the 
religion but ultimately the way of apprehension of reality be- 
yond the merely finite views of things, a way of apprehension 
which perhaps can only be described as mystical. So inter- 
preted all these attitudes are obviously sattwik. The condition 
suggested may be said to be religious rather than strictly ethi- 
cal though here rather one runs into the other. The term yoga 
also relates to this ultimate condition but it often has the ethi- 
cal implication of an equanimity of mind suggestive of aspects 
of the Stoic ideal. 

III 

The principles of the asramas of the individual life are 
concerned with the main objects of the different periods of 
life. Viewed in one way these are steps to attainment, to the 
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ideal of moksha. They may all be actually taken up in a par- 
ticular single earthly life. But this is not necessarily required. 
For it may be that in this life an individual only goes through 
the first two asramas, while in the next transmigration he 
might go through three, the next the whole four. Or it may be 
that having gone through three in this life, in the next he goes 
directly from the first to the third and omits the second, the 
obligations of which he had filled in a previous existence. The 
four periods are: (1) brahmacharya, the life of preparation 
as a student; (2) grihastha, the life of the householder, with 
its family and other social duties; (3) vanaprastha, or aranya- 
ka, the life of the forest-dweller, really a transitory stage of 
partial renunciation and emancipation from worldly occupa- 
tions, leading on to (4) samyass, the life of the ascetic and the 
recluse, of complete devotion to God. Each of these periods 
has its special detailed duties, and for each there is an ideal 
type of moral character. The moral qualities attained in the 
earlier periods are carried over as a basis for the development 
of the qualities of the next state of life. Though emphasis is 
here definitely on the individual and his particular attainment 
of the ideal, the social side of life is recognized in the duties of 
the grihastha. 
IV i 


The social view of the ethics of the Hindus is found in the 
principles of the varnasramas. These are concerned with the 
main divisions of human society for the organization necessary 
for the performance of the diverse functions needed for its 
welfare. It should not be supposed that these divisions are 
necessarily related to the restrictions of birth which have in 
the course of history usually been applied to them. Rather it 
might with reason be regarded.as conforming with the true in- 
terpretation of Hindu thought to say that the idea of adhikari, 
or fitness, should be applied here—that an individual is truly 
a member of that social group for which he is adhikari, or fit. 
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In actual practice this has rarely been the interpretation giv- 
en. The four groups are: (1) brahmana, representing those 
exercising pre-eminently the functions of thought; (2) ksha- 
triya, representing those exercising pre-eminently the func- 
tions of power for the maintenance of internal order and for 
defense from external attack; (3) vaishya, representing those 
engaged in the pursuit of wealth for the community, taking 
wealth in a broad realistic sense; and (4) sudra, those engaged 
on varieties of tasks as laborers. This division of labor in- 
volves specific duties to be performed by each group for the 
general welfare of each and all. Though it was almost inev- 
itable that it should appear that distinctions of social status 
are involved, that is not necessarily implied by the principles 
as such. Nor is it implied that the benefits for the lives of the 
individuals of the different groups which may be attained by 
the co-operation of the groups should be different, to the ad- 
vantage, for example, of the earlier mentioned over the later. 


The principles imply simply a division of communal labor, not 
of the division of its products. Associated with the particular 
duties of the different groups are also particular types of mor- 
al character which are most appropriate for the members of 
the different groups. 


V 


Lists of vices and of virtues are frequent enough in Hindu 
literature, though there are few if any attempts to classify 
them other than occasionally in relating them to the principles 
or groups which have been discussed earlier in this article. 
Two terms are sometimes used as though connoting vice and 
virtue. Papa may be interpreted as vice or sin, both the doing 
of what is forbidden and the neglect to do what is bidden. 
Punnya is not quite adequate to the full connotation of virtue 
in the sattwik sense, implying too restrictedly the avoidance 
of papa, in an effort to escape social disapproval. 

The absence of attempts at systematic discussions of eth- 
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ics has sometimes been explained by the prevalence of forms 
of moralizing literature which have tended to occupy its place 
and to obscure the need of systematic treatment. This has 
been especially so with regard to the great Indian epics, the 
most important source in literature for information on Hindu 
moral ideas. Thus, even in the text of the Mahabharata as 
now extant, it is said: “This history is the sacred dharma- 
sastra; this too is the great arthasastra; and this also is the 
moksha-sastra.”’ Mr. Vaidya in his critical study, The Maha- 
bharata (Bombay, 1905) even goes so far as to say, “In fact, 
the work has almost lost its character as an epic poem and has 
become, and has always been acknowledged as, a smriti and 
a dharmasastra.” 

It is not simply in its incidental references to vices and vir- 
tues that the Mahkbharata is so important ethically. As a 
whole it is a moral drama of right in conflict with wrong. The 
leading figures have distinct moral characterization. The in- 
dividual stories center around moral weaknesses and moral 
triumphs of men and women. Yudhishtira, for example, main- 
taining that right stands for him higher than the attainment of 
the kingship, declares that duty is his life’s ideal which will 
carry him through all danger to bliss. The same ethical im- 
port is to be found in Hindu drama, which has never yet been 
adequately studied. It is very largely of the character of the 
morality play. One example may be given in illustration. The 
stage manager in introducing the play Sankalpa Suryodaya— 
“The Dawn of the Divine Will”—-says from the stage: 

This striking performance will appeal even to men worldly disposed, 
for as much as it aboundeth in the quality of heroism, evidenced in the con- 
quest of Mahamoha by Viveka; in the emotion of mercy in the attitude of 
the Lord; in the emotion of peace in the attitude of Jiva seeking salva- 

The plot of this drama is so arranged as to disciminate the 
good fom the bad . . . . the special object set in view being the salva- 
tion of mankind. 


The theme of the play is how kama, as pleasure, strives to 
usurp the position of dominating life, which does not rightly 
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belong to it. This it endeavors to do with the aid of particular 
vices. But these are opposed by the various qualities of the 
moral life. Thus King Viveka (or Wisdom) and Queen Su- 
mati (or Good Sense) and General Vyavasaya (or Diligence) 
are opposed to Mahamoha (or the Great Deceit, or Illusion) 
and the Queen Durmati (or Evil Sense). The former sup- 
ported by their companions and servants, Logic, Zeal, Inquiry, 
Refinement, Devotion to the Lord, and the Divine Will, strive 
against the latter who are aided by Hate, Anger, Greed, Van- 
ity, Pride, Covetousness, Fraud, Envy, and Confusion, in or- 
der to gain the adhesion of Jiva, the individual soul. There is 
further no literature in the world which is richer in moral 
tales, and no literature which has a greater wealth of impres- 
sive moral aphorisms. All these need to be surveyed in order 
to obtain an adequate appreciation of Hindu moral ideas." 

A number of expressions might be quoted of almost all 
principles of virtue which may be found among men. There 
is, for example, the so-called Golden Rule of morality in its 
negative and positive form: ‘Let not any man do unto an- 
other any act which he wisheth not done to himself, knowing 
it to be painful to himself. And let him also purpose for anoth- 
er all that he wisheth for himself.”” The moral attitude is to be 
a persistent and continuous one: “Do today what is good; let 
not this time pass.” “One should ever and always be doing 
good.” The scope of the moral is not racially or nationally 
limited: ‘For the pandit there is neither fatherland or foreign 
land.” There are frequent expressions representing the moral, 
somewhat in Aristotelian and Confucian fashion, as an avoid- 
ance of excess, as a mean between extremes. Again, moral evil 
is to be eradicated by the promotion of the opposite good: 
“Let a man conquer anger with calmness; a bad man by good- 
ness; a niggard by generosity; and falsehood by truth.” The 


*The present writer has surveyed part of the available data in three previous 
articles, “The Ethical in Hinduism,” in the Interpreter, 1922; “Moral Tales of the 
Hindus,” in the Modern Churchman, 1923; and “The Ethical in Hindu Aphorisms,” 
in the Expositor, 1923. 
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highest good is conceived as having permanence as contrasted 
with the transient experiences of pleasure: ‘The pleasures of 
the world are as ephemeral as the varying ripples of a mighty 
river.” “Righteousness, however, is eternal Only that 
righteousness is eternal which is not prompted by the desire 
of fruit or reward.”’ Ultimately the moral depends upon or- 
der, or rita, in the essence of reality. It is this which gives 
truth its central place: ‘Let truth be your very self, O king 
of kings. On truth all the world rests.” “Truth has been said 
to be the highest duty.” The tone of the ethics is not quietist, 
passivist, and pessimistic. It acknowledges the place of the 
less enduring goods of this life, even if it points to something 
permanent as the highest good. “Act with vigour and be not 
weary in well-doing.”’ “Loving, bright with genial minds, may 
we see a hundred autumns.” A description of an ideal life 
includes: ‘A virtuous son, a loving wife, a kind master, a de- 
voted friend, an affectionate kinsman, a mind free from care, 
a handsome figure, lasting riches, and lips that speak wisdom.” 

Even with limitation mainly to the Mahabharata brief 
enumerations of virtues and of vices may be drawn up which 
indicate the underlying moral principles. There is self-control 
manifesting itself especially in prosperity, in freedom from 
passion, in tranquility and contentment, in equability and 
peacefulness, in patience and endurance, in harmlessness and 
in non-retaliation, and with superior energy in bravery and 
heroism, courage and loyalty, and in strength and firmness in 
adversity, and faithfulness to one’s vows. There is kindness 
expressed in friendship and noble weil-wishing toward others, 
in compassion and sympathy to the afflicted, and in the alle- 
viation of suffering, in charity, hospitality, in mercy and for- 
giveness. There is filial obedience and reverence of the deities. 
There is wisdom, manifesting itself in truthfulness and sincer- 
ity, and in the sweet speech of salutary words. There is pur- 
ity, modesty with cleanliness of body and mind. And there is 
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gratitude and humility, an absence of self-display, and a piety 
that is not paraded. 

The vices follow along similar lines of classification. There 
is lack of self-control seen in anger, ill temper, and vexation, in 
weakness of mind and in fear. There is unkindness shown in 
malice and hatred, in animosity and vindictiveness, in the op- 
pression of others and the affliction of the poor, in destruction 
of life and in troubling living creatures, in delight in injury, in 
the lack of mercy and forgiveness. There is falsehood, asso- 
ciated with opprobrious language, with flippancy and slander. 
There is carnal desire, as in adultery and other illicit inter- 
course. And there are self-assertion and arrogance, the morbid 
desire for honor and the lust for power; pride and vanity, en- 
vy, avarice and injustice, idleness and theft, gambling, drunk- 
enness and suicide. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONSCIENCE 
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MONG current psychological problems those dealing 
with motivation stand out rather prominently be- 


cause of their previous neglect and their obvious im- 
portance. Both on the theoretical as well as on the experi- 
mental sides, the subject of motivation is receiving more and 
more emphasis. Viewed in the large, this interest is but a re- 
flection of the stress laid on mind as a dynamic factor in the 
biological scheme of things. It is but another side of the pro- 
test against the arid structuralism, the desiccated intellectual- 
ism of nineteenth-century psychology, which took its major 
cues from physics and philosophy. As psychology came under 
the influence of post-Darwinian biology, it drifted away from 
its previous concern with mental elements, or what might be 
called mental morphology, and began to occupy itself with 
questions of the functional significance of mental activity. 

Functional psychology, dynamic psychology, behaviorism, 
and psychoanalytic psychologies have at least this much in 
common: they pivot the problems of psychology on the con- 
cept of efficient adaptation or satisfactory adjustment to daily 
life-situations. This new orientation of psychology brought 
with it the need of ascertaining the nature of the demands for 
which mental processes were presumed to function. Theories 
of motivation sprang into prominence. These ranged all the 
way from traditional hedonism to mystical, atavistic urges 
dormant in the unconscious. Impulses were assumed to be en- 
graved in phylogenetically ancient portions of the brain. In- 
stincts were caused to increase and multiply to account for 
the enlarging lists of specific human and animal adjustments. 
This was followed by a sort of intellectual birth control among 
the instinctivists and the number of fundamental instincts be- 
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gan to be reduced until some insisted only two instincts, self- 
preservation and sex, were needed in a respectable, modern 
psychological ménage. More recently, the ultra-modernists 
entered the fray and argued that even two instincts were more 
than they could bear. They preferred to get along without 
any. 

To elaborate and evaluate these rival contentions would 
carry us too far afield. What is of more importance is to note 
the fact that they indicate the prevalence of a vigorous en- 
deavor to cope with the problem of motivation. Woodworth’s 
drives, Freud’s libido, McDougall’s instincts, Bergson’s élan 
vital, Dunlap’s desires, Dewey’s energized habits, and Thom- 
as’s quartette of wishes are illustrative of the wide choice 
available to the fastidious seeker of modern styles in mechan- 
isms of motivation. It will be noted that this random list of 
specialists is not confined to workers in psychology. The prob- 
lem of motivation transcends the field of academic psychology 
in its influence. Government, history, sociology, education, 
economics, ethics, penology—the social sciences in general— 
should have a common interest in this problem. 

Because of this common interest we have selected one 
neglected aspect of this problem for discussion here. Very lit- 
tle reflection will suffice to show that what is ordinarily called 
conscience exercises a motivating influence on conduct. Cur- 
iously enough, despite their alert interest in motivation, psy- 
chologists seem to have overlooked this subject in their analy- 
ses of mental phenomena. As a rule the topic is not even 
mentioned in current texts. Accordingly, we are compelled to 

‘approach the problem without recourse to the views of others. 
Before presenting our theory of conscience, the specific psy- 
chological issues involved should be explained. 

As students of human nature we want to know whether 
people acknowledge the possession of a “‘conscience” and what 
it is they experience when “conscience” goads them? How 
does conscience originate and what are the mechanisms in- 
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volved? What is the nature of “the still small voice” and the 
“pangs” which the conscience-stricken victim reports? Does 
conscience really determine conduct? 

For some time past we have been putting questions of this 
sort to university students, indulgent faculty members, and. 
their even more indulgent wives. Every person interviewed 
admitted the possession of a conscience and its more or less 
coercive or at least regulative influence on behavior. On the 
questions of the mechanisms involved and their genesis the 
admissions of ignorance were almost unanimous. The general 
tendency was to regard it all as a very mysterious business, 
verging on the supernormal. All of those interviewed frankly 
confessed themselves baffled when it came to accounting for 
the phenomena of conscience on a naturalistic basis. The the- 
ory of conscience we are about to advance emerged as a result 
of our efforts to supply such a naturalistic explanation. 

By way of simplifying the exposition of this theory it may 
prove helpful to consider the possible origin of conscience in 
the individual. Modern studies of infant psychology are pret- 
ty much agreed on the paucity of mental equipment furnished 
the baby at birth. Its mind is a potential mind. Its activity is 
largely, if not exclusively, physiological. These physiological 
activities along with the manifold of environmental stimuli 
impinging on the organism furnish the matrix“out of which 
the subsequent mental life develops. Since it is our belief that 
the roots of motivation and of conscience strike back to these 
early physiological processes, their more detailed description 
is called for at this point. 

To avoid undue technicality; these processes may be con- 
sidered as having to do with the bodily needs of the infant. 
They include the entire gamut of reactions involved in feeding. 
Other needs have to do with air-getting, muscular exercise, re- 
covery from exertion, and, on the negative side, avoidance of 
conditions threatening the integrity of the tissues such as cuts, 
bruises, and extremes of heat or cold. Such needs the human 
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infant shares with every other mammal. For the most part 
they represent visceral or internal needs and in the interest of 
economy of description may be summarized as nutritional, 
eliminative, respiratory, activity, sleep, thermal, and comfort 
needs of the organism. 

The genesis of motivation lies in the dynamic character of 
these needs. They are the urges, impulses, drives, longings— 
call them what you will—with which the individual starts. In 
describing them as primarily visceral, we have reference to the 
fact that the mechanisms operative derive their motive power 
from stomach, intestines, heart, bladder, and other visceral 
tensions. 

The foregoing mechanisms represent the nucleus around 
which the child’s emotional attitudes, likes, aversions, and 
ideals of conduct develop. Character-training may be de- 
scribed as the technique of utilizing the motive force of these 
physiological drives for the purpose of establishing specific 
habits of reaction in line with socially commendable ends. A 
clear understanding of the way in which this is accomplished 
will render the problem of conscience less difficult. By way of 
illustration, we shall consider a single system of habits, such as 
the one dealing with property rights and stealing. To put the 
issue in more popular terms: Where and how does our “‘con- 
science” learn that it is wrong and sinful to steal? 

It requires no profound knowledge of psychology to realize 
that among the early habits of reaction in an infant’s life those 
involving the parent or nurse loom up large. It is the mother 
who usually caters to the satisfaction of the primitive, phys- 
iological needs of the child. After a three- or four-hour period 
of fasting the hunger contractions of the youngster’s stomach 
give rise to the restlessness, crying, and other symptoms of 
visceral distress associated with this condition. In the interests 
of clear thinking it is well to consider Professor Hollingworth’s 
contention that the motive of the baby’s behavior in this case 
would not be food. The motive is the gastric stimulation. 
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Food represents the means of assuaging this inner turmoil and 
consequently should not be regarded as the motive of the be- 
havior in question. To so regard it is tantamount to confusing 
means with ends. In other words to refer to food, climate, 
clothing, money, and other means of obtaining comfort as 
motives of behavior is fallacious. This matter is of sufficient 
importance to deserve more ample treatment here even though 
it may be somewhat of a digression. Referring to such diverse 
kinds of situations as having a fly alight on one’s cheek, eating 
when hungry, drinking when thirsty, running away when 
afraid, and avoiding the horrors of war by setting up interna- 
tional organizations, Hollingworth says: 

It would be only confusing to say in such cases that the motives were 
“to brush away the fly,” “to eat,” “to drink,” “to flee,” “to arbitrate.” 
These responses are the means or the instruments. Purposeful activity is 
thus a circular affair; the motive leads to responses which eliminate the 
motive. This elimination may, if we like, be called the purpose of the ac- 
tivity. 

The error of the traditional psychology of motivation lay in a confu- 
sion of the cue and its removal with its observed means or instrument. 
Thus the motive of a boy’s activity may be the prickly heat of his skin. 
Now a particular motive may often be canceled by any one of numerous 
techniques. Thus the boy may be relieved of his motive by lying in the 
shade, by gentle fanning, by immersion in the bathtub, by opening the 
windows, by going swimming, falling asleep, or drinking cold beverages. 
Traditional psychology would attribute to the boy one or more of this 
long array of acts or means as motives, whereas the true motive is in all 
events the prickly heat of the skin, which he seeks to relieve. 


With this distinction clearly in mind, we may return to our 
discussion of the hungry infant. The mother in furnishing the 
food which is the means of satisfying the hunger motive auto- 
matically functions as an indispensable accessory instrument 
to bring about this satisfaction. By the process of associative 
memory or conditioning, the sight of the mother soon suffices 
to produce a joyful reaction in the child just as the sight of the 
nursing bottle does. She is the means of catering to all of his 
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physiological cravings: cutaneous comfort, play, sleep, fresh 
air, as well as food and water. By a further extension of this 
conditioning process, other human beings in the baby’s world 
come to serve as means of ministering to its fundamental bod- 
ily needs. The point to be stressed in this connection is that 
long before anything in the way of ethical discrimination, ra- 
tional thought, or conduct motivated by conscience is in evi- 
dence, human beings have acquired powerful stimulus value 
for the baby. Accordingly, there is no need to posit a specific 
gregarious instinct to account for such behavior toward mem- 
bers of his own species. His bodily comfort is largely contin- 
gent on their services. A little later his bodily discomfort is 
similarly contingent on their disservices. Such disservices are 
conventionally called punishments. They include spankings, 
slaps, deprivation of favorite foods or even an entire meal, 
interference with the activity motive by being forced to stay 
indoors or being put to bed, being yelled at and numerous va- 
riations of these. It is because of the imperious réle exercised 
by adults in acting as the most potent agents of conditioning 
with reference to the satisfaction of bodily cravings that the 
desire for prestige is born. Human approval comes to stand 
for a powerful means of alleviating visceral distress. Contrari- 
wise, human disapproval symbolizes a continuance or even an 
intensification of such distress. A genuine case of such distress 
is ordinarily, even in the case of a very young child, regarded 
as an emotional condition. In everyday speech we employ va- 
rious terms to refer to such emotional episodes. The child is 
“angry,” “its feelings are hurt,” “it is afraid,” “it sulks,” “it is 
sad,” or “‘it is all upset.” 

Whether such terms refer to separate kinds of bodily 
changes is a moot question. It may well be (and there is 
considerable experimental evidence to support such a possi- 
bility) that separate emotional entities or processes do not ex- 
ist. This would mean that we do not experience one kind of 
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internal upheaval when angry, another very different pattern 
of visceral commotion when afraid, and still a different one 
when righteously indignant or in the throes of patriotic or re- 
ligious fervor. There may be but one kind of emotional ex- 
perience in terms of the bodily changes involved, and whether 
it is to be labeled fear, rage, or patriotism depends not so much 
on differences in the organic or internal panic as on the situa- 
tion responsible for the bodily change as well as on the manner 
in which the emotionally aroused person reacts to the situa- 
tion. As Professor Stratton contends, it might be preferable 
to use the word excitement to describe this generic condition 
which we customarily separate into specific emotions. Excite- 
ment may vary in degree, but not in kind. In excitement we 
have to do with an unmistakable visceral turmoil. The heart 
action is affected, desire for food vanishes, blood rushes to the 
extremities, the muscles become tense and ready for action, we 
may experience curious abdominal changes variously de- 
scribed as “sinking feelings” or “burning sensations.”’ Even 
the skin is influenced by becoming excessively moist as a result 
of the marked activation of the sudorific glands. There are 
other changes, but the ones mentioned will suffice to indicate 
the sort of diffuse upheaval we have to do with in emotion. 
Emotion is thus a bodily condition of preparation for 
strong exertion. Excitement means that much-_energy is sud- 
denly released for instant use. If this energy can be expended 
at once in a manner calculated to remove the factors respon- 
sible for the emotional seizure, the excitement subsides. 
Should more energy be released than can be expended in the 
given situation, the emotional status may persist for some time 
after the occasion for it has vanished. This is seen in such a 
familiar case as the restlessness, trembling, and poor appetite 
one may experience after being the victim of a hold-up, even 
though the footpad is apprehended, the theft frustrated, and 
no loss or injury sustained. In such a situation the individual 
is unable to find an immediate outlet for the energy suddenly 
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placed at his disposal by the summary request to reach for 
the sky. His subsequent excitement is due to the continuance 
of this freed energy. It is this persistence of the bodily set in- 
volved in emotion that is responsible for “spoiling one’s day” 
if breakfast is late or if the maid starts the fire with today’s 
newspaper and places yesterday’s on your breakfast table. 

Of course another reason for the prolongation of such 
emotional trends after the occasion for them has disappeared 
is the general sluggishness of the visceral mechanisms in- 
volved. The latter reason together with the former serves to 
account for the phenomenon of moods. Moods are protracted, 
subacute visceral activities. The moods are pleasant if the vis- 
ceral activities belong to the unhindered series of changes 
making for healthy metabolism. They are usually unpleasant 
if they involve activities belonging to the series of changes 
operative in emotion. We may use the word complacency to 
refer to the condition in which all of the visceral needs are ade- 
quately fulfilled and the term distress to refer to the opposite 
condition. With reference to one’s emotional status, compla- 
cency and distress would represent a continuous series of 
changes, varying in degree more than in kind and character- 
ized by a transitional zone of indifference. On a basis of this 
sort we might incorporate some of the doctrines of the tradi- 
tional hedonists into a modern theory of motivation. 

By this time our hypothetical child waiting to be equipped 
with a conscience has gotten sufficient rest to fortify him 
against the necessary psychological treatment. By way of 
summary it might be well to review the equipment the child 
already possesses. He has a complex array of motivating 
mechanisms mainly visceral in nature along with the begin- 
nings of a desire to be approved of by his fellow human beings. 
This desire is the result of conditioning incident to the daily 
ministrations of his mother and other people serving as instru- 
ments to satisfy the recurring bodily needs. The attainment 
of this bodily satisfaction makes for complacency while inter- 
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ference with it in any way makes for distress. The distress 
should be thought of as a more or less widespread condition of 
organic excitement, emotional upheaval, or energy release. 
All we have to do now is to add a few spare parts and con- 
science as a going machine will make its magical appearance. 

Let us assume that the child is taken to visit a neighbor. 
While its mother is busy retailing community gossip, the 
youngster wanders into the kitchen and helps himself to an 
apple. He returns to the living-room with bulging cheeks and 
complacent demeanor. Immediately his mother, because of 
the training or conditioning she has received, proceeds to reg- 
ister shocked amazement. The still retrievable portion of the 
apple is taken away from the infantile thief. Possibly the of- 
fending hand is given a smart rap while in firm and dogmatic 
tones the boy is assured, “God punishes little children who 
take things. Mother and Daddy don’t want their boy to be a 
thief. You must never, never touch anything that belongs to 
another person. Only bad boys do such things. It’s a terrible 
sin. Now go over at once and tell the lady you’re sorry and 
that you'll never do it again.” A verbal barrage of this sort is 
usually indulged in on such occasions. It will pay us to con- 
sider such an episode a little more carefully. 

Being deprived of the apple produces distress in the boy. 
Having his knuckles rapped adds a little cutaneous insult to 
the injury. To have mother scold and look at him that way 
completes the visceral havoc. In other words, the lad is emo- 
tionally aroused, which means a surplus of energy is suddenly 
released. This release may be manifested by his screaming, 
sobbing, throwing himself on the floor and kicking vigorously, 
or (if he has already been differently trained) in more re- 
strained behavior which will be limited more to catastrophic 
inner changes such as a pounding of the heart, trembling of 
the muscles, and weeping. 

Suppose a situation of this sort takés place two or three 
times. If the conditioning has been effective, the child’s con- 
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science with reference to stealing apples will have been estab- 
lished. That is, he is motivated in the direction of responding 
negatively to the sight of an apple belonging to someone else. 
If the conditioning is only partially effective, he may still steal 
the fruit but his conscience will bother him. When this hap- 
pens, the experience that was his during the conditioning pro- 
cedure will tend to be rearoused. His visceral complacency 
will give way to visceral distress. A “voice” will keep reiterat- 
ing, “You're a little thief. God will punish you. If mother 
finds out she’ll scold and won’t love you any more.” Here we 
have the beginning of the “still small voice.” The inner tur- 
moil with the vague aches and burnings and tensions within 
the trunk are the conventional “pangs” of conscience. The 
latter along with the modified heart action may be regarded 
as the physiological correlate of the “feeling of guilt.”” Con- 
science thus represents a conditioned emotional reaction to 
situations involving moral disapproval. Taking the apple 
touches off the visceral changes which followed such purloin- 
ings in the past. When conscience impels or motivates us to 
right a wrong, the motivating energy comes from the aroused 
emotion. In terms of our example, at the time the excitement 
was precipitated the boy is compelled to act in a specific way 
to obtain the forgiveness of the owner of the apple. Not until 
this is done does mother consent to smile at him and thus re- 
store his disturbed visceral equilibrium. Had mother insisted 
on taking part of the boy’s spending money and compelling 
him to purchase another apple to replace the stolen one our 
picture of the way in which this available energy is organized 
into socially approved habits of conduct would be even more 
complete. 

One other phase of this illustration should be considered 
and that is the positive as opposed to the negative side of con- 
science. Let us assume that shortly after the boy followed 
Eve’s example, with its disastrous consequences for him, the 
opportunity of helping himself to forbidden fruit again pre- 
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sents itself. On this occasion he permits the opportunity to 
knock without answering it. When mother notes his “self- 
control” as she might call his failure to help himself to the 
fruit, she commends him for it. The verbal barrage now takes 
the following form: ‘“You’re just a fine boy. Mother is proud 
of you for resisting temptation. God loves little boys who do 
right this way. Tonight I’m going to tell daddy what a fine boy 
you’ve been. And just because you didn’t take the apple, I’m 
going to give you an extra portion of dessert.” 

We have already pointed out how the approval of the par- 
ent is conditioned on the bodily process making for the satis- 
faction of the original mechanisms of motivation. With this in 
mind, it should be clear that such an endearing approach as the 
foregoing serves to elicit those visceral changes we have desig- 
nated as making for complacency. The pleasure the child ex- 
periences now is similar in mechanism to what he experienced 
a few years earlier when mother said, “I’m bringing you your 
bottle of milk.”” On subsequent occasions, even in adult life, 
the successful inhibition of temptation makes for a visceral 
condition we label an “inner thrill,” or what the professional 
moralists call ‘‘the glow of righteousness.”’ 

Conscience is thus no new, mysterious psychic process dif- 
ferent in kind from the mental mechanisms utilized in other 
daily situations. It is a name given to emotionally toned habits 
of adjustment to situations involving the rights of others. It 
is not a thing or an entity, but a manner of responding to a 
given group of social stimuli. The highly developed conscience 
is nothing more than a highly integrated system of social hab- 
its. When the habits deal with municipal or governmental 
problems, we speak of “the civic conscience.’’ In the same 
manner we refer to other habit systems as a man’s “religious 
conscience” or his “political conscience” or even his “artistic 
conscience,” if he has acquired such habits. 

In terms of the mechanisms involved, the essential charac- 
teristics of conscience are met with in situations not ordinarily 
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regarded as involving ethical values. Consider the embarrass- 
ing experience of unwittingly appearing at a social function in 
a sack suit or house dress when all the other guests are wearing 
impeccably correct formal attire. The victim of such sartorial 
negligence undergoes all the symptoms of an attack of “‘con- 
science.” A “still small voice” keeps tormenting him with such 
reminders as “why didn’t you find out whether this was a 
formal affair,” “maybe you can rush home and change your 
costume now,” “you’re making an awful break,” “everybody 
is staring at you,” “your social standing is going to be ruined 
because of this,” and similar infinite and continuous variations 
of the same theme. Along with the torture of the “‘still small 
voice” we find an internal agony identical with the “pangs” 
of conscience. Heart action and circulation are affected as re- 
vealed by the pounding heart and flushed face. One’s appetite 
for food is ruined: the hands and face are apt to be moist and 
a complex of unpleasant visceral tensions completes the pic- 
ture. As in the case of a genuine attack of conscience, the suf- 
ferer describes his experience as one of misery. The dominant 
impulse is to sneak away and to do something that will re-es- 
tablish one’s fractured social standing. One answers the ad- 
monitions of the “still small voice” by vowing never to be 
guilty of a similar breach of etiquette in the future. 

The entire experience is parallel to the sufferings under- 
gone in a full-fledged attack of conscience. Both in origin and 
in terms of the mechanisms employed, the parallelism holds. 
And yet the one experience is usually thought of as “natural” 
while the other is regarded as ‘“‘mysterious.” 

The reason for this is, we believe, to be found in the differ- 
ences in the training or conditioning. The moral training of 
children is surrounded by theological formulas, while their 
training in etiquette is devoid of such supermundane appeals. 
The consequence is that a subsequent ethical breach with its 
attendant distress is regarded as involving the manifestation 
of divine disapproval, while the distress due to a breach of 
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etiquette is taken in a more matter-of-fact way as being oc- 
casioned by mere social disapproval. Incidentally, it may be 
interesting to note the glow of satisfaction experienced by the 
person who is conscious of being eminently well dressed at a 
social gathering. The similarity or identity of this experience 
to the “glow of righteousness” requires no elaboration. 

If this reasoning concerning the essential similarity be- 
tween the psychology of conscience and that of etiquette is 
sound, not only is a good deal of the mystery surrounding the 
former dissipated, but an old philosophic teaching receives 
new support. It is rather well known that, according to some 
philosophers, morality and aesthetics belong in the same cate- 
gory. The beautiful and the good involve the same principles. 
Both Plato and Kant, as pointed out by Carritt in his Theory 
of Beauty, sponsored this teaching. Now the habits of choice 
and reaction called for by a well-developed system of etiquette 
can be reduced to a system of good manners. In turn, such a 
system calls for more than stereotyped “good morning’s” and 
“thank you’s” and embraces all that is connoted by the term 
good breeding. The latter connotation carries with it ideas of 
consideration for the feelings and the physical comfort of 
others, a liking for beautiful pictures, artistic furniture, pleas- 
ing costumes—in a word all that goes with a fine technique of 
living. Good morals is thus fundamentally a matter of good 
taste. In the light of our analysis of the origin of conscience, 
it is well to note this reference to a gustatory reaction. A per- 
son with good taste is one whose physiological mechanisms of 
motivation have been properly conditioned. The phrase may 
thus be more than a convenient metaphor. Furthermore, the 
contention of those Greenwich Village habitués and those who 
argue that art and morality are independent variables is pos- 
sibly invalid on psychological grounds. To paraphrase Keats, 
the beautiful is good and the good is beautiful. They are in- 
separable and should not be sundered even in the interests of 
pornography or increased box-office receipts. 
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In one sense such a rather dogmatic statement is merely a 
reflection of our own conditioning. It is conceivable that a dif- 
ferent set of conditioning experiences might have led to a very 
different conclusion. From this point of view an individual is 
not “responsible” either for his tastes or his morals. If our 
sketchy analysis of conscience is sound, the entire notion of 
responsibility is irrelevant. That the question is still a focal 
point of legal inquiry is a sad commentary on the status of 
modern jurisprudence. It is indicative of an anachronistic 
allegiance to the doctrine of free will. If we are to have a gen- 
uine science of jurisprudence, we must be prepared to make 
our legal thinking scientific, and the sine qua non of science is 
determinism. 

Not being trained in the law, we do not feel competent to 
discuss the strictly legal issues involved in the notion of re- 
sponsibility. However, to the extent that this notion involves a 
particular view of human behavior, we feel justified in discuss- 
ing that aspect of the question. By way of indicating the psy- 
chological mechanisms involved in conscience, we illustrated 
the manner in which an attitude of respect for the property of 
others was built up. The child was conditioned not to steal 
apples. By similar training, considerably abbreviated owing 
to the effective use of mere verbal admonitions, the child is 
conditioned not to take toys, books, clothing, and even ideas 
belonging to others. Its conscience is thus a vast array of 
more or less specific habits. In fact, we might be justified in 
speaking of consciences. Now this conditioning varies in its 
effectiveness depending on the range of situations to which the 
child is exposed either actually or ideationally. It also varies 
with the suitability of the conditioning technique employed. 

It is because of this relative specificity of conscience that 
we are confronted with such apparent anomalies of behavior 
as the student whose conscience would torment him were he 
to cheat at cards, but whose peace of mind is not at all dis- 
turbed when he cribs during an examination or submits anoth- 
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er student’s theme as his’ own. To ask whether the student is 
responsible for such unethical conduct is beside the point, as 
we see it. The fact that he indulged in such antisocial practices 
means either that he was not at all conditioned with reference 
to such situations or else the conditioning was ineffective. 
Once having established the fact that he misbehaved in this 
way, the next and only relevant question is what mode of con- 
ditioning should be employed to prevent a recurrence of this 
kind of reaction. Since the early conditioning differs from one 
individual to the next, it is psychologically absurd to have 
fixed penalties for a given kind of misconduct. A penalty that 
may be an effective conditioning procedure for one individual 
may be utterly ineffective for another. A single day in jail may 
function as a salutary conditioning experience for one automo- 
bile thief, while a five-year sentence may be necessary to 
achieve a similar degree of retraining in the case of another 
whose crime was, legally speaking, of an identical character. 
Unless we are content to adhere to a system of retributive jus- 
tice instead of a system of corrective training, we must con- 
sider the nature of the criminal more than the nature of the 
crime, or at least as much. From the point of view of the psy- 
chology of conscience, former Governor Smith’s plan to have 
the jury pass on the facts and a board of scientific experts de- 
termine the nature and degree of corrective treatment has 
much to commend it. It is a case of fitting the system to the 
man instead of the man to the system. 

Another way of appreciating the futility of the question of 
responsibility is to consider the matter in the case of heroic, 
socially approved conduct. A young man makes a spectacular 
rescue of a small child from a blazing building. When public 
officials approach him with the object of rewarding his heroism, 
he protests that he was not responsible for what he did. At the 
sight of the terrified child shrieking for aid, he “lost his head,” 
or “a brainstorm overcame him,” to use the language of crim- 
inal lawyers. The next thing he was aware of was the cheering 
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crowd and the embraces of the mother. His plea is, according- 
ly, not to celebrate his act or reward it since circumstances 
beyond his control made him do it. Not being a free agent he 
could not have done otherwise. Our contention is that ques- 
tions of freedom or responsibility are irrelevant. The boy 
should be féted because in that way we reinforce the condi- 
tioning responsible for his exemplary conduct and possibly 
motivate others to similar behavior. It is a question of utiliz- 
ing effective means of strengthening desirable behavior trends. 
The conscience of a hero like the conscience of a villain is a 
naturalistic phenomenon. To introduce issues of responsibility 
in either case befogs the vision of the technique to be used to 
attain more of the one and less of the other kind of behavior. 

A little reflection will show that the view of conscience 
presented here justifies one in speaking of a dog’s conscience 
in the case of an appropriately trained animal. Condition a 
dog not to take food from the table, not to snap at children, 
not to lie down on the parlor furniture, and detect him in the 
act of violating any of these negative commands and his be- 
havior will be not so very different from the conscience-strick- 
en person. Here, too the utilization of the dog’s physiological 
drives is the basis of the conditioning process. By appropriate 
conditioning one can train a dog to go to sleep on the kitchen 
floor but never on the dining-room floor. Rational or logical 
appeals are not needed to build up such specific habits of right 
and wrong conduct in the animal. The sinfulness of the act is a 
matter for the human trainer to determine more or less arbi- 
trarily. ; 

While we speak of the dog’s conscience solely in terms of 
the psychological mechanisms operative, and not in terms of 
any other similarities to conscience in human beings, the mat- 
ter has an important bearing on one additional aspect of con- 
science. We refer to the desirability of acting in accord with 
the behests of conscience. In other words, is conscience a 
trustworthy guide to ethical conduct? Is the conscientious ob- 
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jector entitled to more consideration than the objector on 
purely rational grounds, let us say? Given irrational condi- 
tioning, the resulting motivation of conscience will be irration- 
al or at least non-logical. That is, just as the dog’s conscience 
can be built up to impel him to sleep in one corner of a room 
and in no other, so many of our own moral urges may be equal- 
ly without adequate logical foundation. We may by appro- 
priate conditioning get an individual to regard it as sinful to 
eat toast on Friday but not on Thursday or the other way 
around; to suffer pangs of conscience if he eats pork but not if 
he eats lettuce; if he fails to have his child baptized or if he 
has it baptized by sprinkling instead of some more thorough- 
going hydraulic technique. The possibilities of modifying be- 
havior by the use of the mechanism of conscience are almost 
endless, but the existence of the intrenched emotionally toned 
behavior tendency is no guaranty of its sanctity even though 
one’s conscience demands obedience to it with all the zest of a 
drug addict yearning for more opium. An individual objecting 
to war on the purely logical grounds of its stupidity and waste- 
fulness should be entitled to just as much consideration by a 
patriotic draft board as the conscientious objector on religious 
grounds. In fact, if our logical objector had been conditioned 
to suffer pangs of remorse for acting illogically, he might le- 
gitimately, in the light of our analysis, claim to be a conscien- 
tious objector. Consequently, the criterion of “conscience” is 
not always necessarily rational or valid. But by judicious con- 
ditioning it may be possible to have the “still small voice” 
govern our behavior in ways that are both wise and logical and 
thus to utilize the driving force of “conscience” to the end of 
making man a rational creature in practice as well as in theory. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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PHILOSOPHY AND GENIUS 


The appearance of a definite collection’ of Mr. Dewey’s occasional 
essays is an event upon which all serious students will congratulate them- 
selves; it is also an event which is liable to raise once more and in an 
acutely specific form certain questions which trouble them perennially. 
What is the secret of Mr. Dewey’s power? Is it the power which a philoso- 
phy lends to the mind of anybody who is possessed of one, regardless of 
how he came into its possession? That, I rather think, is what those of 
us who are professional students and teachers of philosophy are only too 
likely to tell ourselves and our students. If we are troubled at all by the 
many and continued evidences of the importance to the world of our 
various colleagues, chemists, physiologists, economists—and we are only 
human—we find great relief and reassurance in the example of one of our 
own number who has made his voice heard considerably beyond the con- 
fines of the classroom. “This,” we are likely to tell ourselves and our 
students, “‘is the true réle of the philosopher. This is what we are doing, 
in our humble way, and this is what you may hope to do and be if you 
elect Philosophy 4, or 404.” 

But are we? Somehow this interpretation—it is the one suggested 
by the delicate editorial pencil of Dr. Ratner and borne out, certainly, by 
scores of papers in our professional journals—seems to do rather more 
honor to ourselves than to Mr. Dewey. I doubt if there is anything to it. 
I doubt if the academic study of philosophy is at all calculated to produce 
intellectual leadership, and I doubt if Mr. Dewey’s unique position in the 
intellectual world is more than accidentally related to his professional 
position as a scholar and teacher in such and such an academic depart- 
ment. In part our attitude is mere professional swank and means no more 
than the similar claims which are no doubt made at least by implication 
by Mr. Dewey’s fellow-matriculates of the University of Vermont—refer- 
ences to “our distinguished alumnus” which clearly imply that here is 
something to which the Vermonter feels a peculiar call. 

But there is more in it than that. When we say—I will quote from a 
great classical history of philosophy—that “every time has its own wis- 
dom, every century its own philosophy. And those who utter it are the 
philosophers of that particular time,” and then go on to say that “Every 

* Characters and Events, by John Dewey. Edited by Joseph Ratner. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 2 vols. Pp. 861. $5.00. 
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philosophic system is the outcome of that or those put forward before it,” 
we are saying, it seems to me very plainly, that no one not a professional 
student of philosophy, and therefore qualified to build on the systems 
hitherto put forward, is qualified to have a “true knowledge” of his time. 
This is not a modest claim for the study of philosophy; but it is far ex- 
ceeded in most of our own textbooks, wherein we almost invariably in- 
form a waiting world that all civilization rests upon the power of the idea, 
that all man’s history is the history of man’s ideas, and that the dominat- 
ing ideas of this tremendous vista are those which we intend herein to 
disclose. 

In contrast to all this I believe that the ideas which comprise philoso- 
phy as an academic study are no more important, no more central, no 
more dominating than those of mathematics or astronomy or, for that 
matter, those of agriculture or mechanics. Surely no one in this day and 
age can deny that modern civilization, its form and its temper, have been 
preponderantly influenced by mechanical innovations so concrete that 
some of us would boggle over calling them ideas at all. I know that we 
have an anchor out up-wind. We say that it was only by virtue of the 
respectability which thinkers lent to the empirical world, by their demon- 
stration of the reality of fact, the credibility of experiment, and so forth, 
that science was able to progress at all, let alone the mechanical revolu- 
tion. But does any one actually believe this? I doubt it. The uneasiness 
with which we constantly renew our discussions of “the place of philoso- 
phy”—in contrast with the calm assurance of the scientists—seems to me 
ample evidence of haunting doubt, as is also the almost surreptitious 
growth within our course of study of a preoccupation with “contemporary 
civilization,” “the world and man,” and all the other synonyms for our 
own life and times. 

The same haunting doubt, it seems to me, is certain to be renewed 
as we reread Mr. Dewey’s essays. I do not deny that Mr. Dewey has, in 
Dr. Ratner’s phrase, “constantly used his philosophy as a basis for ana- 
lyzing and interpreting current social and political affairs.” But to go on 
and say that in order to make such analyses he had to divest his philo- 
sophic principles of their technicalities, and that as a result we have in 
his essays “ready access to the essentials of his teaching” seems to me to 
carry a good thing much too far. I do not doubt that Mr. Dewey has 
constantly used his philosophy; but it seems to me a great deal more con- 
spicuous that he has constantly used his mind. A considerable number 
of these essays contain no clue whatever, perceptible to me, to the “‘instru- 
mental logic” which is thus supposed to be the mainspring of all Mr. 
Dewey’s thought. This is true of by far the majority of the essays. Most 
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of the articles about persons, nearly all the articles about China, japan, 
Turkey, Mexico, and Russia, a substantial portion of those devoted to 
the interpretation of American social, intellectual, and even educational 
ideals, almost all the war-peace essays—where their author’s leadership 
has been most conspicuous to the world at large—and a considerable part 
even of the more abstract discussion of the social and political principles 
of democracy, contain either no trace of the underlying logic and meta- 
physics or traces so dilute as to be perceptible only to the most sensitive 
and practiced eye, certainly not to the “large audiences” invoked by Dr. 
Ratner. Of course Mr. Dewey could not have written these papers if he 
had not been a professor of philosophy, any more than he could have writ- 
ten them if he had not been an undergraduate in the University of Ver- 
mont. What I am struggling to suggest is that both these phases of his 
development are more or less accidental in comparison with the obvious 
truth that none of these papers could have been written by any but a man 
gifted with unusual intelligence. They may or may not express “instru- 
mentalism”; but there can be no doubt that they embody genius. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of my point is contained in the series 
on the outlawry of war; but I prefer to call attention first to the analysis 
of the famous “Lowell Report” on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, partly because 
the subject is here so specific that there is certainly no room for any 
philosophic principle however divested of technicality, and partly because 
Mr. Dewey has never done a better job. Thousands of comments were 
elicited by this remarkable document of Governor Fuller’s committee, a 
great many by persons who clearly felt its incompetence and were able 
to convey to their readers a strong sense of what they felt; but it remained 
for Mr. Dewey to make this point: that in considering evidence of the 
innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti the committee had treated each point in 
complete detachment, whereas in considering evidence of their guilt the 
committee had throughout paid special attention to the cumulative effect 
of a long series of points taken together. What anyone could see was the 
document’s obvious bias: that was a matter of language. What Mr. 
Dewey saw was its less obvious but far more important intellectual con- 
fusion. If you propose that this was a matter of logic, I reply that that 
is academic nonsense. We might as well suppose that because all dis- 
course is logic no one can think at all but a logician. No Aristotelian 
fallacy was called into play, and no principle of instrumentalism was 
raised. If any formal rule was called upon, it was a rule of evidence 
which should presumably be sacred to lawyers and taboo to a philoso- 
pher; yet in a maelstrom of vociferous lawyers, professional and amateur, 
it remained for Mr. Dewey to reveal the truth. 
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Of what is this evidence? ‘I should say, quite simply, of intellectual 
power; that, and nothing else. I see no more evidence of pragmatic bias 
in this superb feat of intellectual clarification than I do of anarchistic 
bias, or Bolshevism, or pro-Germanism. It is a case of brains, pure and 
simple. 

The same thing is true, I believe, though no doubt in varying degree, 
of all the other papers. Surely it is true of the famous series on the out- 
lawry of war. The reader will recall that early in 1918 Mr. S. O. Levin- 
son, a Chicago attorney and a personal friend of Mr. Dewey’s, published 
an article in which he exhibited that international law, by defining the 
conditions under which war may be humanely waged, as it were, thereby 
countenances war. In contrast to all this Mr. Levinson made the simple 
and trenchant suggestion that international covenants be so drawn as to 
discountenance war as such, in all forms and for all purposes; and Mr. 
Dewey followed his suggestion with a series of articles discussing the 
causes of war and the conditions of peace and very ably and persuasively 
seconding Mr. Levinson’s suggestion. The whole episode receives special 
significance, of course, from recent international events: M. Briand’s 
gesture and Mr. Keliogg’s “pact.” 

‘These events raise complicated issues. Though of course I agree 
heartily with the intent of the whole Dewey-Levinson discussion, I cannot 
wax enthusiastic over Mr. Levinson’s discovery as I should if it did not 
seem to be a commonplace of law. I should say that international law 
does, certainly, countenance war in the same sense in which criminal law 
countenances rape, murder, and embezzlement: it defines the conditions 
under which such activities may be humanely conducted. All our “with- 
in-the-law” literature, picturing the legalized rape of a woman whose 
parents marry her off for money, the legalized murder of victims of dan- 
gerous trades, the legalized embezzlement of the equities of minority 
stockholders, is witness to this fact. Then why so hot about legalized war, 
and why suppose that a “pact” against it will have any more meaning 
than would a constitutional amendment to the effect that all taking of 
human life for any purpose whatever is hereby forbidden in these states? 
More important, however, is the issue presented by M. Briand’s refer- 
ence to the outlawry proposal, in 1927, as “an American expression.” If 
to “outlaw” war is an American expression, then is it Mr. Levinson’s; 
and if so, are the Kellogg “pacts” an embodiment of the Levinson pro- 
posal and an effect of Mr. Dewey’s intellectual championing? These are 
delicate points. It might well be that the expression did actually insinu- 
ate itself into international diplomatic intercourse from the Levinson- 
Dewey discussion; but it still remains to be determined just what signifi- 
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cance M. Briand’s oratory and Mr. Kellogg’s diplomacy shall be assigned. 
Is all that sort of thing window-dressing, or should we assume that war 
is now really impossible, since it has been “outlawed”? 

Questions such as these must be faced before we can dogmatize about 
the philosopher’s influence upon contemporary international events; but 
perhaps we can push them to one side as not germane to our present de- 
sire to understand the character rather than the extent of Mr. Dewey’s 
influence. I believe that Mr. Dewey would wave them aside, not out of 
mock modesty, but because they are impossible to answer. In a sense the 
whole question is silly. Suppose that a thousand years hence wars (be- 
tween nations) will have disappeared. Will it then be sensible to inquire, 
Whose idea was it? Whose idea was the Industrial Revolution? Whose 
idea were the Middle Ages? Whose idea was the scientific movement? I 
can imagine Mr. Dewey countering with such questions, and I can 
imagine him inquiring in the same spirit, “Whose idea was the instru- 
mental logic?” Questions of this kind imply a divorce between thought 
and things which it is the crux of the instrumental logic to deny. 

For this reason I would query the outlawry series as an illustration 
of the influence of philosophy upon events, and for the same reason I can 
well believe that Mr. Dewey would go farther and interpret even the 
intellectual movement of which he is the chief personal constituent in 
terms that would preserve quite sedulously the real continuity between 
events and characters. Indeed, he has done so in several of these papers. 
On an earlier page I have spoken rather contemptuously, perhaps, of any 
proposal to understand Mr. Dewey’s mind exclusively in Green Mountain 
terms; but I would not be taken as denying Vermont origin its part in 
the total situation, and certainly not the study and practice of philosophy. 
Each played a part in the pattern of events. It was in considerable part, 
no doubt, his academic position as head of a department of philosophy, 
which then included psychology and, with only slightly diminishing pro- 
prietary right, the theory of education, which exposed Mr. Dewey to the 
influences on one hand of the laboratory technique which in his time was 
just forcing its way into psychology and, on the other, of concrete human 
problems of school administration. These influences must surely have 
predisposed a naturally sensitive and sensible man to an interest in the 
point at which theory and practice touch and a dislike of what is pon- 
derously doctrinaire. 

To see instrumentalism emerging almost of itself from the posture of 
events we need only recall further that our universities were then just 
becoming saturated to the point of satiety with a most ponderously ab- 
stract German metaphysics, a saturation so complete that it persists to 
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the present time and still inclines us to discuss the relation of philosophy 
to life as though an idea were an independent entity of a self-sustaining 
type so that a really potent idea could be at once a derivative only of the 
study of ideas and also the only true reflection of the times. All such 
talk is nonsense, a kind of nonsense with which sensitive minds like Peirce 
and James and Dewey were acutely surfeited in the later years of the 
nineteenth century. “Divested of its technical garments,” to employ a 
phrase of Dr. Ratner’s that is also faintly reminiscent of “South Wind,” 
I believe that the real punch of the instrumental logic is: ‘To hell with 
abstractions!” 

I imagine that Chicago also played its part. So evident is the accord 
between Mr. Dewey’s character and the events of contemporary America 
that critics have been led inevitably to comment on it with varying de- 
grees of acuteness. It was not unnatural, perhaps, that Mr. Bertrand 
Russell should shy a stone at Mr. Dewey’s head. In spite of the hearty 
zest of his later criticism, Mr. Russell has loved abstractions in his time, 
and he has at all times detested certain obvious defects of civilization in 
America; and no doubt he found it easy to think of Mr. Dewey as one of 
the defects and of his no-abstractions program as “a philosophical expres- 
sion of commercialism.” But nothing could be sillier, unless it be our own 
Mr. Mumford’s phrase, “pragmatic acquiescence.” It hardly required 
Mr. Dewey’s spirited rejoinders, both of which appear in this collection, 
to expose the folly of such one-eyed judgments. Mr. Dewey must have 
been deeply impressed by Chicago of the nineties. So far is he from being 
a closet philosopher that one might with justice put him forward as the 
prophet of industrial America. But that he is on that account tainted with 
commercialism, or reduced to a hamstrung acquiescence, is too ridiculous 
to require discussion. 

In the interest of this distinction it is a pity that Mr. Dewey’s recent 
article on “Middletown” appeared too late for inclusion in this series. 
Alas for this collection, I fear that we are not through with Mr. Dewey 
yet! There he drew so sharp and deep a line between the sound indus- 
trial reality that is America, on one side, and, on the other, the archaic 
proprietary shibboleths of our commercial mammonry and the moral lassi- 
tude with which we bend the knee to them that not even his erstwhile 
critics could have failed to see it. If either Mr. Russell or Mr. Mumford 
has ever cut closer to the bone, I greatly regret having failed to witness 
the operation. 

In matters of this kind, of course, opinions differ, so that it is perhaps 
improper to assert the greatness of a thinker because he sees the corrup- 
tion of the age or feels the hope that is instinct in revolutionary move- 
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ments. There must be many people who deplore Mr. Dewey’s sympa- 
thetic attitude toward certain phases of the revolutionary movements of 
Russia, Mexico, and even China. But it seems to me that nobody can 
justly begrudge him his interest in these affairs. At all events, and with 
all due allowance for the opinions which divide mankind, I do definitely 
assert that therein lies his greatness. What distinguishes the instrumental 
logic in the halls of philosophy as something vivid and vital is precisely 
what distinguishes Mr. Dewey’s mind at every point from the shut-in 
pudginess that is so lamentably characteristic of his American academic 
colleagues generally. Mr. Dewey’s mind was functioning in the nineties 
when he blocked out the so-called instrumental logic, and it is functioning 
still. That is to say, both then and now we find it firmly meshed with 
moving events. 

Genius, we say, is a thing apart; but that is precisely what it is not. 
“T have no idea what genius is,” Samuel Butler once wrote, “but so far 
as I can form any conception about it, I should say it was a stupid word 
which cannot be too soon abandoned to scientific and literary claqueurs” ; 
and I agree. To students I have been accustomed to say that a genius 
is any person the nature of whose achievements you do not understand; 
and since I am determined to understand Mr. Dewey, I am quite willing 
to drop the word out of the discussion, except in so far as it may function 
as a goad. People who know nothing about the flute find it impossible to 
conceive how anyone can execute the sort of roulades that are natural to 
flute-players; and people who, like Mr. Dewey, by the way, do not sing 
at all, find what is relatively easy to Mme Galli-Curci utterly incompre- 
hensible to them. But Mr. Dewey is one thing and one thing alone—an 
intellectual genius; and all of us to some degree, however trivial, can 
think. We may, therefore, with perfect propriety venture to suppose that 
he does exactly what all the rest of us do, only more so. The problem that 
we face in trying to follow his performance with understanding is the 
problem of degree. Laying it to the possession of a “philosophy” is sheer 
abstractionism, sheer mysticism—just the incantational attitude with 
which people whisper vaguely about “genius.” Clearly that is not it, but 
something more homely and more positive. Of ourselves we know well 
enough that we function, intellectually, when we are caught up in events 
and are playing ball. Stupidity is inertia. It is mediocrity that is “a thing 
apart,” whether the insulating agent is congenital obtuseness or a set of 
stereotyped opinions and responses that so cushion a man from reality 
that he is never knocked down and whirled about and made to struggle 
for his life. 

Thus activity is Mr. Dewey’s secret. But intellectual activity cannot 
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be measured in watts or horse-power. As most of us know to our sorrow, 
it is possible to be geared to events which move around and around with- 
out ever getting anywhere, so that like Bourbons and academicians we 
learn nothing and forget nothing but buzz around and around a circular 
cage producing the illusion of rapid motion but painting always insignifi- 
cant pictures, solving unimportant problems, wasting ourselves perpetu- 
ally upon dead issues. In short, the significance of our activity is some- 
thing that transcends ourselves and is a determinant of the events by 
which we are engaged. The peculiar significance of Mr. Dewey’s career is 
in large part a matter of events. In this connection let me say quite 
frankly that I do not see how responsibility can be divided in such an issue 
between innate individual percipience on one hand and the accident of 
circumstance on the other. To be caught up by any significant event a 
man must, of course, be sensitive to what is going on; and Mr. Dewey 
gives daily evidence of being rather far from stupid. But no conceivable 
degree of innate percipience will credibly account for one man’s being 
caught up in events of incalculable significance while another, well known 
to us as a sensitive and active-minded man, is wasting himself in the back- 
water of currents which no man in his position could have foreseen and 
which even now must be largely hidden from his view. A man may ex- 
plain how he became involved in a certain series of events and why he 
thought them of paramount importance; but even Mr. Dewey, I believe, 
would disclaim knowing from the first just how important they were 
later to appear to him. 

The events which early engaged Mr. Dewey now appear to be the 
main current of modern life. The scientific techniques exemplified in lab- 
oratory psychology, the growth of industrialism exemplified in the city of 
Chicago, the impact of these things upon individual life exemplified in 
all education—these are the forces which move the modern world. They 
are not philosophical abstractions and were no more deduced from Mr. 
Dewey’s academic metaphysical indoctrination than they have come to 
move the world through the sole force of his personality. Far from having 
“brought philosophy to bear on modern life,” Mr. Dewey has brought 
modern life to bear on philosophy, with results that seem happy to such 
of his colleagues as are sympathetic to modern life, and unhappy to those 
whose spiritual home is still the Middle Ages. 

Such is the mind which Mr. Dewey later brought to bear upon the 
interpretation of events and characters. When circumstances focused his 
attention upon the fate of modern civilization—that is to say, when the 
war broke out—he did for America and Europe, and later for China, 
Mexico, and Russia, precisely what he had already done for logic, psy- 
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chology, and education. The instrumental logic is a work of genius; but 
it is most distinctively a product of the modern mind. What this means 
is apparent to a rather wider public in the guise of psychology. Whatever 
we may think of behaviorism, and it has lately indulged in excesses which 
merit drastic criticism, no one will deny its being distinctly modern. It 
savors pungently of science, and presents what I would even call an in- 
dustrialized conception of human personality. With whom did its basic 
ideas originate? On the occasion of the republication of his Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, Mr. Dewey himself wrote that these essays had been 
composed in the spirit of “what has since come to be known as Behavior- 
ism.” These essays were first issued in 1903, the year in which Mr. John 
Broadus Watson received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
department of which Mr. Dewey was the head, for researches in animal 
training. At that time Mr. Dewey’s School and Society, probably the 
most influential educational pamphlet ever issued in America, had al- 
ready been four years in circulation. Its title is sufficiently indicative. 

When the war broke out, the reconstruction of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and education under a leadership which even William James publicly 
recognized as Mr. Dewey’s had been going on for nearly two decades. It 
was, I believe, a reconstruction from without. Throughout these labors 
Mr. Dewey had figured primarily not as a scholar versed in the exegesis 
of classical documents but as an interpreter of modern life; and when, 
under the stimulus of war, he turned to the direct interpretation of cur- 
rent issues for a wider public, it was not as a scholar primarily nor a 
professor soggy with ancient academic lore but as an experienced inter- 
preter of modern life. What made his comments upon momentous public 
problems valuable—the comments so fortunately preserved in these two 
volumes—was not the philosophy, the professional medium, in which he 
hitherto had worked but what he had done to it. As a philosopher he had 
been an interpreter of modern life; as an interpreter of modern life he has 
been himself. How can we suppose that what Mr. Dewey has to say to 
us about current social and political affairs is derived from the study of 
philosophy when we know that not even what he has had to say to us 
about philosophy is so derived? 

Mr. Dewey’s wisdom is derived, not from philosophy, but from a 
struggle with philosophy. That it has been an active struggle and a strug- 
gle significant of modern life, no one can sensibly deny. Whether, in the 
circumstances, such wisdom is still also philosophic is a question that 
must be left to his colleagues of the faith. No one else is likely to be in- 
terested. 

C. E. Ayres 


Honpate, New Mexico 
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INSTINCT AND PERSONALITY. By A. Campbell Garnett. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928. Pp. 218; Index. Price, $3.00. 

In the beginning was life, dim consciousness, mind, and these were 
with Horme (Urge), and these were Horme. The same was in the begin- 
ning with Horme. All things were made through It and without It was 
not anything made that hath been made. In Horme was life, and this 
life is the key to the understanding of the universe. And this life hath 
shone in the darkness and the darkness apprehendeth It not for It has 
here become automatons, “unconsciousness,” matter. But the life, dim 
consciousness, mind, is developing into more life, fuller consciousness, in- 
dividuality, and now dwells among us and we behold its glory, glory as 
of the very begotten of Horme, full of power and ever increasing ex- 
pansion. 

This Johannine prologue is not a caricature but a faithful adaptation 
of the philosophy contained in the Epilogue of the present book. If the 
reader wonders what is meant by Horme, he is referred to Professor T. P. 
Nunn, the author and perfecter of this new hormic faith. Professor Gar- 
nett (of Butler University, Indianapolis) adopts with modifications this 
fantastic view of a dynamic reality and seeks to justify it in 200 pages of 
a closely developed psychological theory. 

Urge is the basic principle of life, of consciousness, of mind, and “ex- 
pectation” (end-seeking) is its best symbolic expression. It is more fun- 
damental than our “sixteen instincts” which are but neural habits, regis- 
tered structures of initial and prior spontaneous end-seeking activities. 
Instincts are not the only motive power of human action; for man mani- 
fests end-seeking, unconditional and ultimate ideals, “desires of the 
spirit,” which are part and parcel of the very life of which he is but “an 
offshoot.” Instincts have a point of satiety while the urge of ideal ends 
moves ever forward. Man, accordingly, is driven from ahead as well as 
from behind. But he is not alone; even the amoeba which has no brain 
nor nervous system is not only end-seeking (in its own way) but has its 
own dim consciousness (and, shall we say, dim ideals?). The whole proc- 
ess groaneth and travaileth in an end-seeking activity for fuller and more 
abundant life. Any psychology of man, therefore, must take into account 
this undercurrent Urge which underlies all life and is best seen through 
any adequate introspective reading. 

Moreover, this universal teleological Urge is interpreted as conscious 
(however dim) wherever there is “growing” activity. Unconsciousness, 
the turbulent but handy reservoir for the new psychologists, is but a 
physiological after-effect of processes initiated in consciousness. Matter, 
the débris of the once conscious, in the form of brain, assumes a peculiar 
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mechanism adapted to register automatically the effects of conscious 
processes. Memory, on this basis, is not only physiologically conditioned, 
but itself “purely physiological.” There is no body-mind problem, for 
these are no longer twain but one; both are processes of the same under- 
lying Horme, in the one less evident because regular, mechanical, auto- 
matic, and strikingly apparent in the other where Horme is actively 
striving. 

However fantastic the whole psycho-philosophical theory presented 
in this book may seem, the author gives evidence of a thorough grasp of 
modern psychological problems and theories. His criticisms (e.g., of the 
well-known theories of McDougall, Groos, Freud, Jung, Coue, Baudouin, 
Tansley, Prince, e¢ al.) are incisive and undoubtedly form the real con- 
tribution of the essay. 

As to the ethical implications involved in the point of view, the chap- 
ter on ideals furnishes the only explicit suggestion, viz., that there is an 
Urge toward the Good, the Beautiful, and the True (ultimate end-seeking 
activities of life) , unexplained on the basis of “any alchemy of instincts” 
but only in terms of the very process of life itself, even in its lowest ex- 
pressions, and revealed most clearly where that life has reached its maxi- 
mum fulness, viz., in conscious personalities. The beginning of morality 
is found explicitly where life values itself, the point where it becomes 
more abundant. Ethical ideals, therefore, have a cosmological setting in 
the very process of the universal Urge and are attested to in human ex- 
perience. 

This work is substantially that of a thesis on “The Problem of Per- 
sonality in the Light of Recent Psychology,” for which the author was 
recently awarded the degree of Doctor of Letters in the University of 
Melbourne. It represents a daring point of view, especially for a disci- 
pline that aims at scientific caution; nevertheless the procedure is legiti- 
mate throughout, touching upon data rich and complex enough to allow 
rather wide and weird interpretations. Bergson drew out his élan vital 
philosophy upon biological data; this author draws out a similar interpre- 
tation of reality on the basis of psychological data. There is more than one 
road which leads in one form or other to the conclusion of vitalism. 


COLLEGE oF WoosTER VERGILIUS FERM 


AESTHETIC JUDGMENT. By D. W. Prall. New York: Thomas W. Cro- 
well Co., 1929. Pp. xvi-+- 378. Price, $4.00. 
The characteristics of this book are: critical caution in the main po- 
sitions, which appear to be founded upon much that is best in contem- 
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porary aesthetics, and upon the author’s very real and unusually delicate 
aesthetic experiences both of nature and of classical and modern art; a 
frequent diffuseness and abstractness of style sufficiently serious to dimin- 
ish but not to annul the value of the book (even, I venture to think, as a 
textbook) ; much subtlety and some originality of analysis; a clear and 
logical arrangement of subject matter. The result is a useful chart of the 
aesthetic universe, fitted to concentrate attention upon the phenomena 
and genuine problems, to the relative exclusion of crude and obsolescent 
notions (such as Einfihlung in certain at least of its acceptations). Mr. 
Prall’s analysis is in terms of two principal elements: the “aesthetic sur- 
face,” on the one hand—studied in unusual detail as color, sound, spa- 
tiality, and rhythm—and the whole emotional life of man, with all its 
manifold moods and tones, on the other. Of course the aesthetic is then 
essentially the “expression” of the latter in the former. Just how the rela- 
tion between feeling expressed and expressive sensuous content is to be 
conceived is unfortunately not wholly clear, since Mr. Prall at certain 
points appears to reject the Crocean identification of sensuous quality and 
feeling tone, and to fall back upon “association,” although his more usual 
mode of description implies precisely that identification. This predica- 
ment, of course, is not of Mr. Prall’s invention. In favor of the associa- 
tion view stands an age-old philosophical and psychological tradition, to- 
gether with much common-sense prejudice and some at least apparent 
though chiefly negative aesthetic experiences—particularly those (re- 
marked upon by Mr. Prall in this connection) of sense perception seem- 
ingly without aesthetic expressiveness. On the other side stands the whole 
stubborn and irreducible fact of the organic unity of the aesthetic experi- 
ence, which is quite able, through its complexity of layers and varieties of 
feeling contributing to the total feeling-state, to account_for the negative 
instances referred to, but—as all good descriptions of it, such as the many 
which this book contains, invariably show—is in absolute contradiction 
with any duality of what is feeling and what is just not feeling, any 
heterogeneity of feeling and “mere sensation.’’ However this may be, 
the reader of Aesthetic Judgment may be promised some astute discus- 
sions of the factors of representation, technique, and medium (the need 
for an understanding of which in the appreciation of art Mr. Prall if any- 
thing exaggerates), utility, and many others. The chapter on the func- 
tions of criticism is, so far as I know, unsurpassed. 

The author modestly disclaims any pretensions except that of pro- 
viding a helpful exposition of the elements of his subject, but his book is 
at once more able and interesting technically, and less clear or concrete 
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in style, than one expects in a textbook or introduction. Yet the many 
striking examples and some exquisite and most unusual illustrations help 
to mitigate the latter difficulty. Apart from the failure, lamented above, 
to wrestle altogether boldly and resolutely with the crucial problem, the 
book may be said to trace, in vigorous outlines and with real personality 
and verve, approximately the status quo of aesthetic thought and appre- 
ciation. As to the author’s eloquent and scathing indictment of the aes- 
thetic and therefore spiritual barbarism of our present society and his 
prophetic vision of a community in which the achievement of beauty will 
be the common substance of life, rather than on the one hand, crude and 
careless relaxation, or, on the other, detached and unhealthy esotericism 
—here are passages whose “expression” reaches, indeed, to the soul! 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Joy rn Work. By Henri de Man. Translated from German by E. and C. 
Paul. London: Allen & Unwin, 1929. Large 8vo., pp. 224. Price, 
8s. 6d. net. 

This is a most suggestive and valuable discussion of actual experi- 
ence among manual workers. Ethically it is of first-rate importance, 
because in place of the current platitudes the author gives us plain state- 
ments of psychological observation and moral judgments. The introduc- 
tion of machinery gave rise to a most misleading conception that ma- 
chines diminished manhood, or at least that joy in work could not exist 
where repetitive processes were practiced. Dr. de Man shows that this 
old theory is false. He draws his evidence chiefly from Germany: but he 
has some interesting comments to make on the American manual and 
skilled worker. The moral problem is not merely the provision of services 
for men but the production of men—that is, of character and intelligence 
—in the factories or mines. If we are destroying human abilities in the 
process of producing automobiles or drains, then modern life is not civil- 
ized. Even the supposed “solidarity” of the workers is not a natural 
product of a factory system where each is envious of his neighbor, and 
where comradeship is made difficult by promiscuity of personal contacts. 
The student of ethics, therefore, should turn his attention to the actual 
virtues and vices likely to be developed in the industrial system; and in 
this he will be greatly helped by Dr. de Man’s work. 

C. D. Burns 


Lonpon 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION: AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF THEO- 
LOGICAL Principtes. By John Baillie. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1929. Pp. 477. Price, 145. net. 

Fortunate are Professor Baillie’s students in the University of Toron- 
to, and fortunate, too, those believing men whose interest can cope with 
this full-dress study of theological principles and its weight of learning. 
They will find their belief clarified and grounded. For myself, though 
dissenting almost entirely from its philosophical presuppositions and 
commitments, I place the book among the finest theological work of the 
present century. It is a great treatise in Protestant divinity and worthy 
to stand beside the best products of the Ritschlian scholars. 

The book divides into two parts. The one on “Method” appeals to 
the philosophers and claims an independent position for the theologian, 
while the second, the “Inquiry,” is more theological and discusses the va- 
rious current theories of religion (rationalist, romantic, intuitionist, and 
the value-judgment school of Ritschl to which our author belongs), end- 
ing with Dr. Baillie’s own exposition and a chapter on the revelation of 
God in the historic person of Christ. 

In spite of the author’s determination to steer clear of dogma and 
ecclesiasticism and to discover the central principle of religion itself, in 
spite of his sympathy with the whole range of the Christian church, and 
to some extent beyond—-since “to stop anywhere within the religious ex- 
perience of our race is to express a purely arbitrary preference” (p. 62) 
—I think I must insist on that word Protestant because of the prime em- 
phasis that is laid on faith and morality: on the faith that a man finds 
within himself, and on the purity of heart that sees God. These are his- 
torical Protestantism as distinct from church doctrine and ritual, though 
Dr. Baillie would doubtless say they are religion’s essence as apart from 
its accretions. Faith, he insists, is religion, and religion is faith—faith 
that the world accords ultimately with the deepest longings of the human 
heart, faith that behind the ills and flux of life exists an intelligent and 
beneficent will that we call God. 

And this faith is its own justification. The believer neither needs nor 
can get any vital assistance from philosophy or from science, for faith is 
admittedly the parent of philosophy—of the idealistic philosophy, that is 
(p. 41), and it is certainly not science. Dr. Baillie, in his zeal to maintain 
the primacy of faith, would prefer not to have a theoretical proof of God’s 
existence as well as a moral one, because, he argues, the philosophical 
proofs are varied and contradictious, and indirect as well, whereas the 
testimony of the heart is immediate and cannot err (p. 93). As for sci- 
ence, it really does not count whether it allows religion a place for its own 
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interpretation of phenomena (pp. 86-87) or is supposed contrary to faith 
(pp. 289 and 374). It is not empiric facts that matter but our sense of 
values {p. 90). So he will call religion reliance rather than credence, 
knowing well that faith is distinct from philosophy and science in that 
they appeal to truth, whereas it may be only too easily doubted (pp. 79 
and 373). The result is that the wavering believer, having something less 
than a “firm and deep and passionate conviction of the reality of God” 
(p. 173) within himself, is compelled to look for proof, and though it is 
the essence of Dr. Baillie’s treatise that there can be no proof nor yet any 
need for proof of faith’s supreme conviction, he is fundamentally con- 
cerned to build up an irrefutable logic of faith (p. 352). 

Here he goes back through Ritschl to Schleiermacher, who insisted 
that though religion were allowed no objective validity by philosophic 
and scientific criticism, it would yet retain its full sway if it could be ex- 
hibited as an expression of human experience. This line of thought runs 
through Newman’s Grammar of Assent, it is common to the romantics, 
possibly is behind the scholastic doctrine of the two truths, and is as old 
as faith itself. Faith claims objective validity because the human heart 
knows. On the whole, however, the author steers from this romantic view, 
passing away from Schleiermacher’s feeling of conviction to Ritschl’s 
value-judgments and beyond that to a greater reliance on the moral con- 
sciousness as expounded by Kant. Religion is not feeling but judgment, 
though it springs from the heart of man (p. 93). It is essentially reflec- 
tive in character (p. 232). It rises from moral insight (p. 257) and re- 
fers to ultimate reality (p. 320). Room has been made for faith; religion 
stands on the moral consciousness, which is self-sufficient (p. 343) be- 
cause “in our intuitive judgment of right and wrong there is somehow 
contained an implicit reference to a system which supports, explicates 
and justifies it” (p. 349). 

There is one further move: it is not sufficient for Dr. Baillie that this 
moral foundation is in God who is at once transcendent and immanent, 
both universal and individual (p. 398), but he will, with Herrmann, hold 
that religion never comes to a man who is not morally prepared, and, with 
Herrmann, he stands by the dynamic figure of the historic, that is human, 
figure of Christ. 

To begin at the last first, I have a suspicion that the learned professor, 
having swept away miracles (p. 379) and dogmas (p. 102) and church 
and book (p. 231) and the trinity (p. 200), has really started to intro- 
duce ecclesiastical rubric and ritual again. Next, the main idea of the 
part on method, of the whole book in fact, is that theology is an independ- 
ent science and as such must be heard by philosophy. “Speculative phi- 
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losophy must accept the results of theology in the same way that it accepts 
the results of physics or biology or any other specialized science” (p. 38), 
although the specialized sciences do not offer a complete view of ulti- 
mate reality, as theology proposes. Again, he appeals constantly to the 
faithful, those who have really experienced religion, and rules out criti- 
cism “from without,’”’ but he would convince all of the ultimate and ob- 
jective validity of the faith’s pronouncements. What, then, shall we say 
of William Penn’s dictum that many men have hardly any religion at all 
(p. 99)? Shall we, as in the supposed case of the conscienceless man (p. 
345), cease to argue? And when we cannot believe or have believed and 
doubted, shall we still rule out the philosopher’s slower method as use- 
less and accidental, and shall we still maintain this objective reference to 
reality? For faith would be true and there is the rub. Faith would stand 
as certain, and so Dr. Baillie rests it on the indubitableness of duty, 
which he fancies is such as no man can doubt (pp. 340-45). But this, I 
think, is philosophy which was rejected; and, more seriously, there is no 
shadow of a convincing proof to the outsider that this sense of duty, if 
there, is such as Kant held, or that it will maintain the constructions that 
the theologians would build upon it. Perhaps we might take to heart that 
rather testy remark about having a talk with Kant on the psychology of 
moral obligation (p. 46), but if we have done our best to talk with him 
and are still unconvinced that the moral consciousness is just this obliga- 
tion to do our duty without further question, and if we are unmoved by 
the fear that good and evil should not be objective, what then? 

What, too, if we are so empirically minded as to reject this Hegelian 
endeavor to see that religion really is, and to look around to find, as well 
we may, that religion and morality are neither historically nor diurnally 
so closely conjoint as we could desire? And what if, in spite of the intoler- 
ableness of the thought that the world should be alien to our values, we 
could not see how those values had any binding on existence, and if we 
came back to that view—“hardly worth serious rebuttal” (p. 162)—that 
these ideals and things were subjective wishes after all, and not quite so 
grand in fact as fine phrases would make them out to be? But the book 
is written for the faithful, and perhaps it is well if we really believe. And 
if we don’t? . . . . Still it is a fine book. 

Epwarp F. METTRICcK 

THORNHILL, YorKs, ENGLAND 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Source Book or AMERICAN PotiticaL THEORY. Edited by Benjamin Fletch- 
er Wright, Jr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xi-+-644. Price, 
$3.75. 

Containing about a hundred selections, averaging six pages each, this book 
gives a fairly complete view of the development of American political theory. 
The selections are arranged into chapters by periods, each chapter being pre- 
ceded by a short introduction, and each selection being prefaced by an explan- 
atory paragraph about the author or the circumstances in which the original 
pronouncement appeared. The introduction and explanatory paragraphs, 
though concise and unpretentious, reflect a considerable and exact knowledge 
of the field covered, and should be helpful to the student. Earlier periods are 
represented more fully, partly because the author gave preference to material 


ordinarily difficult of access. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


JewisH INFLUENCE IN MoperN THoucnt. By A. A. Roback. Cambridge: 

Sci-Art Publishers, 1929. Pp. 506. Price, $4.50. 

This book is almost entirely a catalogue of eminent Jews and their accom- 
plishments, and the catalogue is a lengthy one. It includes “the four greatest 
living philosophers,” Bergson, Meyerson, Husserl, and S. Alexander; the three 
men who today “intellectually rule, not only Europe, but the whole civilized 
world,” Bergson, Freud, and Einstein; and many scientific editors and winners 
of Nobel prizes. The author, however, arrives at certain conclusions in regard 
to the nature of the causes which have resulted in these Jewish accomplish- 
ments. It is his opinion that “the Jews are, as a people, possessed of a nervous 
system which allows a readier canalization and, therefore, rapid redistribution 
of nervous energy, thus facilitating adjustment and readjustment,” and that 
“the nervous adjustment of the Jews is such that it permits of a great variety 
of combinations eventuating in accordance with the circumstances and atmos- 
phere.” More specifically, the author presents reasons for thinking that such 
doctrines as relativity and psychoanalysis are the natural result of certain Jew- 
ish psychological traits. 

CHARNER M. Perry 


A History oF CHRISTIAN Misstons 1n Curna. By K. S. Latourette, D. W. 
James, Professor of Missions and Oriental History in Yale University. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1929. Large 8vo. 
Pp. 950-+maps and Index. Price, 18s. net. 

This is a very competent and interesting review of the contact between 
Christian missionaries, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, and the Chinese. 
The author is quite aware of the limitations of his own point of view, but any 
author dealing with such a subject would be under some limitations, and Pro- 
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fessor Latourette is scrupulously just to those with whom he disagrees. After 
a summary account of the religious outlook native to China, he passes in re- 
view the sixteenth-century successes of the Roman Catholic orders and goes 
into great detail with regard to Protestant missions between 1918 and 1926. 
The subject is one of the greatest importance. The contact of two great civili- 
zations has been going on for four centuries and neither has affected the other 
except superficially. The missionaries, however, have been better advocates of 
Western civilization than the European and American traders. The hostility to 
Christianity which was at first directed against an alien cult and doctrine is now 
strengthened by nationalism and by the opposition of the educated classes to 
all forms of traditional dogma, even their own. Professor Latourette quotes 
original authorities, and his book will remain essential for the study of civiliza- 
tion; but he does not attempt an explanation of the world-wide hostility to all 
forms of dogma, nor an explanation of the change which has come over mis- 
sionary enterprise itself, since leading missionaries took to advocacy of phys- 
ical development—a Greek and not a Christian tradition—and good sanitation, 
rather than belief in virgin-birth. The effect of experience in Eastern countries 
may react upon believers in Christian dogma even in Europe and America; for 
the Eastern races appear to be much more willing to accept modern science, 
especially in its applications in medicine and engineering, than to accept bap- 
tism or the creeds. 


C2. es 


THE BritisH YEAR-BooK OF INTERNATIONAL Law. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1929. Quarto. Pp. 338. 

This most valuable volume continues the practice of discussing principles 
in reference to actual issues which have recently arisen. One of the most in- 
teresting articles concerns the right of Chicago to deprive Montreal of water, 
by drawing on Lake Michigan! An issue of that kind involves a judgment on 
moral principles, for the customs and laws already operative do not seem to 
give. enough ground for a decision. But it is precisely in the application of 
moral principles that contemporary ethics seems to be most ineffectual. Simi- 
larly, Sir Cecil Hurst’s paper on diplomatic immunities calls attention to the 
entirely new situation created by new functions of the state: agents of a mod- 
ern state may be trading rivals of other agents. A valuable discussion by Mr. 
Norman Bentwich concerns citizenship in Palestine. Dr. Lauterpacht has an 
article on decisions of municipal courts as a source of international law, in 
which he suggests that the highest courts in any country might invite an opin- 
ion of the International Court on any point involving international law. About a 
hundred pages are devoted to notes, decisions, a bibliography, and reviews. Al- 
together the volume keeps up the very high standard of the series to which it 


belongs. 
CD 8. 
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FRENCH LIBERAL THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH Century: A Stupy oF Po- 
LITICAL IDEAS, FROM BAYLE TO ConporceT. By Kingsley Martin. Lon- 
don: Benn, 1929. Large 8vo. Pp. 313-+-Index. Price, 16s. net. 

Mr. Martin was a lecturer in the London School of Economics and is now 
an assistant editor of the Manchester Guardian. His book is the product of his 
studies at Cambridge University and perhaps also of the influence of Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, to whom it is dedicated. It is altogether admirable as a plain guide 
to the period with which it deals; and it should be very useful to all students 
not only of political theory but also of ethical development. Mr. Martin writes 
well, analyzes his authorities with great freshness of outlook, and is able to 
criticize even those with whom fundamentally he is in agreement. Much of our 
modern theory and practice of democracy can be traced to eighteenth-century 
French thinkers. The Revolutionary Creed, the birth of a skepticism sufficient- 
ly consistent to be generally spread among the educated classes, the first essays 
in reform by Fénelon, Saint-Pierre, and the rest—these are reviewed: And 
Mr. Martin then describes the discontent of the classes which were to make the 
revolution. The philosophy of the salons is admirably rendered. Then Mr. Mar- 
tin sketches one of the comedies of history, the admiration for the British con- 
stitution, expressed in the entirely false belief that it embodied a “separation 
of the powers.” The effects in America of this peculiar mistake may yet be 
tragic. The further analysis of eighteenth-century views of property and of 
war serves to illuminate some of our modern problems. A lately published 
book, the Memoirs of the Comte de Saint Priest, which Mr. Martin naturally 
could not have seen, seems to confirm his description of the incompetence of 
the governing classes. Of Bossuet and similar writers Mr. Martin speaks too 
cursorily, especially when he implies that Bossuet’s ideas of history were his 
own. Peter Comestor and Vincent of Beauvais had taught the sort of history 
which Bossuet found palatable to the beneficiaries of oppression. But Bossuet 
and other preachers should bear more responsibility for the ruin of the old 
France than the ignorant sexual appetites of Louis XIV and Louis XV. The 
evils of the time were not corrected by the church or the universities; although 
a small group of educated men and women, outside the ranks of the profes- 
sionally learned classes, were able to call attention to possible alternatives when 


the whole of France seemed to be falling into ruin. 
C: D.E: 


THE MANDATES SYSTEM IN RELATION TO AFRICA AND THE Pactric ISLANDs. 

By E. van Maanen-Helmer. London: P. S. King & Son, 1929. Large 8vo. 

Pp. 328. Price, 15s. net. 

This is a study made for a degree at the London School of Economics. It 
is quite a good summary of available documents, but, like most of the discus- 
sion of the government of subject races, it is mainly concerned with the forms 
embodied in noble speeches or written statements. There is indeed a chapter 
on “The Well-being and Development of Native Races” but the young au- 
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thoress has not, it seems, ever been among primitive peoples and takes all her 
“facts” from published documents by apologists for the established colonial 
system. There is a very great moral problem involved in the responsibility 
which certain European races have undertaken in Africa and Asia, and it is 
good that students of moral theory should consider the problem. But not much 


evidence is to be derived from official documents. 
C.D: Bi: 


INFORMATION ON THE Wortp Court, 1918-1928. By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
and M. Fanshawe, with an Introduction by Sir Cecil Hurst. London: Al- 
len & Unwin, 1929. Large 8vo. Pp. 208. Price, tos. net. 

This book contains the texts of the statute of the World Court and of de- 
cisions given by the Court. “The United States and the Court” makes the sub- 
ject for a long and valuable chapter, including the protocol of March 18, 1929. 
For all students of international custom and law this book will be found to be 
essential, at least for reference. It contains very little discussion or explana- 
tion but includes all the important documents on the subject. Perhaps the 
opinions of some jurists should have been added, as indicating the change in 


enlightened opinion on international affairs. 
C.D. B. 


CurisTIAN Etuics. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1927. 

$1.50; Humphrey Milford, 1920, 6s. 6d. net. Pp. 152. 

Five lectures (by Griffin, Broom, McNally, Foley, and Edwards) delivered 
under the George Dana Boardman Lectureship in Christian Ethics. The book 
consists mainly of sermonizing of the “be-good-and-copy-Jesus” type. Some 
of it is excellent preaching, but the rest is more ordinary, while some is merely 
trite condemnation of divorce and birth control. There is no philosophic han- 
dling of the theme—no inquiry that goes beyond pleasant dicta to the enlight- 
ened grasp of principle; and it is assumed that economics and finance, biology, 
geography, and racial conflicts can just yield to preaching without more ado. 

E. F. METTRICK 


THE MarriscE Crisis. By E. R. Groves. London: Longmans Green & Co., 

1924. 8vo. Pp. 242. Price, ros.6d. net. 

The best feature of this book is the reference of the marriage problem to 
the wider problem of social conditions surrounding the relations of the sexes. 
Birth control has made possible the satisfaction of sexual impulse without the 
obligation, which used to be considered the necessary limits to pleasure. Social 
responsibility for sexual conduct seems to have been repudiated by great num- 
bers; for, it is argued, society is not concerned if there are no children. Mr. 
Groves, however, indicates that “affection” as a ground and as a result of 
intimacy is much more important than the sexual impulse. Trial or compan- 
ionate marriage magnifies the importance of merely sexual attraction. The 
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important moral truth to enforce at the moment is that marriage is more than 
sexual intercourse. The fear of having children was always a bad motive for 
being careful in sexual acts; but the orthodox view of sexual intercourse largely 
rested upon that fear. The new theory that one can make an experiment to see 
whether affection is genuine neglects the fact that even the attempt at an ex- 
periment changes fundamentally the character of affection. The arguments 
against the companionate marriage are most cogently stated. Its special disad- 
vantages for women are noted. But the argument is not reactionary. Indeed 
the whole book is a valuable contribution to the discussion of moral standards 


as affecting married life. 
C.D.-B: 


PROCEEDINGS: First CoLLOQUIUM ON PERSONALITY INVESTIGATION. By the 
American Psychiatric Association in Conjunction with various social sci- 
entists. New York City, 1929. Pp. 102. 

This booklet is a stenographic report of an informal, but not offhand, ex- 
change of information, problems, and opinions between psychiatrists and a 
number of well-known social scientists. The colloquium aimed at fuller and 
further co-operation on the part of all persons and agencies seriously seeking 
to apply scientific insight to the understanding of personality and the correc- 


tion of personality disorders. 
T. V. S. 


THE Process OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Mandel Sherman and Irene Case Sher- 
man. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1929. Pp. 227. Price, $3.00. 
Somewhat more limited in scope than the title indicates, this book is based 

primarily upon material obtained in experimental studies of infants and young 
children. Though not startlingly novel, the information presented in regard to 
the development of sensori-motor and emotional responses in infants is inter- 
esting and not without relevance to problems in adult psychology. Theoretical 
problems are on the whole avoided, the experimental data is handled cautiously, 
and the book’s worst fault is the disparity between the title and the content. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


SEXUAL Etuics: A Stupy oF BoRDERLAND QUESTIONS. By R. Michels, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Basle. English translation. 8vo. Pp. 296; In- 
dex. London: Allen and Unwin, 1929. Price 7s. 6d. 


This is one of the “Social Science Series” and was first issued in English in 
1914. This new issue will probably be more useful, because in the interval since 
1914 the English-speaking world has become more willing to discuss sexual 
problems. The book, however, is largely a series of observations of custom and 
belief and is not a scientific analysis of facts. The ethics are conventional but 
not narrow. The most valuable aspect of Professor Michels’ treatment of the 
subject is the contrast he draws between the conventions of different nations: 
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and it is noteworthy that the common man in every nation is pained at conven- 
tions to which he is not accustomed; so that each nation appears to its neighbor 


to be immoral. 
CDR. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LABOUR Party. By E. Wertheimer, London correspondent of 
Vorwarts. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 5s. net. 
This is a most interesting and vivid account of the British Labour party, 

reliable as to facts and full of sagacious criticism of personalities and tenden- 

cies in the party. It may form the basis of a study of contemporary social 
movements and the group-mind in relation to leaders. The author is in personal 


contact with the men and the groups he describes. 
CDs: 


Ramon Lut: A BrocrapHy. By E. Allison Peers, Professor of Spanish in the 
University of Liverpool. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1929. Large 8vo. Pp. 454; Index. Price 18s. net. 

The middle ages culminate intellectually at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Ramon Lull is typical of the confusion of emotionalism and intellec- 
tualism at that time. Professor Peers has written a most useful and interesting 
book on the work of the master. How seriously Lull’s thinking should be taken 
is not yet clear; but he was not a fool. The logical synthesis of the time misled 
him. He arranged everything knowable, to his own satisfaction, and indulged 
in flights of fancy which are the grounds for regarding him as a poet. But it is 
as a symptom of strenuous and confused social ideals that his life is important. 
The ideals of the Middle Ages appear more generously in Lull’s work than in 
the colder and more correct thinking of Aquinas and Scotus, his contempo- 
raries. Professor Peers’ book is, therefore, essential for any historical library. 

C.D: B. 

ADMINISTRATIVE Law. By F. J. Port. Large 8vo. Pp. 374; full Index. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1929. Price, 21s. net. 

This is a valuable study of British practice with regard to the methods by 
which the executive power in a government is defined and the methods which 
are used to carry out general legislation. In Great Britain Parliament is in some 
aspects an executive body, since the Cabinet consists of members.of Parliament 
who hold their position at the will of Parliament. But Parliament must leave 
details to the executive acting outside Parliament and in recent years legislative 
power has increasingly been delegated to the executive by Parliament. Dr. 
Port’s book is a very clear statement of the history and present situation of 
British administration. But it includes also chapters on administrative law in 
France and in the United States: The separation of the powers is shown to 
have disappeared in practice in the United States. There are interesting gen- 
eral conclusions drawn from the action of the Federal Trade Commission and 
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the position of the workmen’s compensation boards. With regard to France, 
the most interesting point is the contrast between the problems in England and 
France in the sixteenth century when the two traditions began to differ most 
strikingly. The opposition of local judicatures to the progress of France and the 
unification of England by the king’s law are the factors which probably led to 
the administrative law of France and the hesitation in England to grant any 
such right to an administration. Dr. Port’s book is essential for any study of 
the real facts of government; for psychology may be useful as a basis but insti- 
tutions powerfully affect attitudes, and it is not merely the beliefs or wills of 
different peoples which give forms to the states of the world but also habits in- 
herited from forgotten experiences. The work so ably and so learnedly done 
by Dr. Port will, no doubt, be the basis for a real advance in political theory. 


C.D. B. 


ON THE COMMONWEALTH. By Marcus Tullius Cicero. Translated with Notes 
and Introduction by George Holland Sabine and Stanley Barney Smith. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1929. Pp. ix-++-276. 

According to the translators, Cicero is important chiefly because he is a 
valuable source of information in regard to political thought during the three 
centuries after Aristotle, a period during which political theory and practice 
passed through a significant crisis. The introduction, which constitutes more 
than a third of the volume, sketches the background of Cicero’s thought and 
summarizes his political theory. The careful Introduction and the extensive 
bibliographical, explanatory, and historical notes make the book a useful piece 


of scholarly work. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


HeEcEt’s Locic oF WoRLD AND IpEA. Translated by Henry S. Macran. Oxford 

Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. 215. Price, $4.50. 

This is a translation of the last two sections of the third part of Hegel’s 
Wissenschaft der Logik, the first section of the third part of the Logic having 
been translated by the same author in 1912. The translation is prefaced by a 
short but able defense of absolute idealism. Except for the Introduction, the 
translator effaces himself completely, furnishing neither notes, commentary, 
nor statements in regard to texts, editions, or the relation of the work trans- 
lated to other parts of Hegel’s teaching. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 
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. NOTES 


MEMORIAL TO PROFESSOR L. T. HOBHOUSE 

The recent death of Professor Leonard Hobhouse came.as a shock to his 
friends, who had looked forward to his having a good many years of further 
work and of development of the unique position which he has held in the study 
of the social sciences. We feel sure that many of those who directly or indirect- . 
ly have come into contact with his work will wish to help in the establishment 
of some memorial fund with which his name may be permanently associated, 
and which may be used to assist in the perpetuation of his influence. 

We accordingly invite subscriptions to such a fund. We hope that those 
who subscribe may leave us who sign this appeal, as a committee representa- 
tive of the many sides of life which Professor Hobhouse touched, to frame a 
scheme for the memorial, and to settle at a later date whether any fund raised 
can be used best for a lectureship, a scholarship, or the publication of studies in 
the social sciences. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. G. P. Gooch, 76 Campden Hill Road, W. 
8, who has agreed to act as treasurer of the fund. 

S. ALEXANDER 

W. H. BEVERIDGE 

VicTOR BRANDFORD 

H. A. L. FISHER 

Morris GINSBERG 

G. P. Gooc# 

J. L. Hammonp 

J. A. Hopson 

GILBERT MURRAY 

Percy NUNN 

HERBERT SAMUEL 

C. P. Scott 

Husert LLEWELLYN SMITH 
ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND 
GRAHAM WALLAS 
BEATRICE WEBB 

The American friends of Professor Hobhouse have formed a commit- 
tee to further the object referred to in the foregoing memorandum. If, as 
we hope, you should care to subscribe to the fund, will you kindly com- 
municate with the chairman of the American committee. 

Joun DEWEY 
FRANKLIN H. GIpDINGS 
RoBert M. MaAcIver 
CuHar es E. MERRIAM 
Wrii1aM F. OcBuRN 
EpwIin R. A. SELIGMAN, Chairman 
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